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SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1851. 


——<>—— 


HE Industrial Exhibition of all 
Nations has been opened, under 
the happiest circumstances, and 
without the occurrence, so far 
as we have heard, of a single ac- 

cident. The sun shone gloriously, as it usually 

does when our Queen intends coming out, and 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
persons lined the roads to see her Majesty 
pass. The scene inside the extraordinary 
building which has been prepared for the 
occasion was beyond description, and will not 
speedily be forgotten by those who had the 
good fortune to be present. A double row of 
seats on each side of the nave and transept, 
and others in the galleries, were filled with 
elegantly dressed women (equal to competition 
with the world), backed up by crowds of 
male visitors, and in the centre were other 
masses, forming two passages, one on each 
side of the nave, along which the procession 
passed. The dais and canopy were on the 
north side of the nave, at the junction with the 
transept. The braying of the trumpets, the 

swelling organs, the national-anthem from a 

thousand throats, the declaration that the 

Exhibition was opened, and the universal hub- 

bub and congratulation after this, are all still in 

our ears, and prevent us from doing anything 
now beyond noting the event. We shall, of 
course, pay many visits to the collection, and 
notwithstanding its numerous special record- 
ers, shall doubtless find new matter for our 
readers’ information. Sincerely glad are we 
that no untoward event, not even a dark 
cloud, occurred to lessen the success of 
the day, and we earnestly trust that the 
results of the event may be good, universal, and 
lasting. And having said thus much, we will 
end our brief memorandum of what will be 
& world-famous event, with one of the quota- 
tionshappily selected for theofficial catalogueby 
the Prince, commending to all the truth it 
teaches:—“ The progress of the human race, 
resulting from the common labour of all men, 
ought to be the final object of the exertion of 
each individual. In promoting this end, we 


are carrying out the will of the great and 
blessed God.” 











ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ART-UNION 
OF LONDON. 
AccorDING to our custom we record the 
Proceedings at the annual general meeting of 
important corporation. It was held on 
esday, the 28th, in the Theatre Royal 
yceum, which was filled with visitors. 
The a Hon. Lord Monteagle took the 
chair, an 
Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S. then read the 
following 
REPORT. 
The Art-Union of London has now been in 
Operation fifteen years, and during that time 
expended, in the dissemination of works 
art and the encouragement of artists, more 
: one hundred and fitty thousand pounds. 
2 n the first year of its establishment 4891. 
pen reised with difficulty. The rapid in- 
tase of the van ages list gave most satis- 
ry evidence of the public appreciation of 
objects of the Institution, and since 





the second year the annual receipts have been 
reckoned by thousands. About two hun- 
dred thousand engravings, many thousand 
etchings and wood-cuts, and a large number 
of paintings by living artists, statuettes, 
bronzes, medals, and other works of art, have 
been distributed far and wide.. The effect of 
the association (it is not too much to say), in 
inducing a love of art, and interesting the 
mass of the people in the progress of art, is 
traceable all over the kingdom, andthroughout 
the British dependencies abroad. 

The subscriptions for the present year, in- 
terfered with in a degree by the pre-occupation 
of the public mind by the great event of the 
times, amount to the sum of 11,470/.4s., the pro- 
posed appropriation of which will be presently 
stated. 

Every subscriber is entitled (as you are 
aware), to receive one of two line en- 
gravings, “The Villa of Lucullus,” or 
“The Burial of Harold,” together with an 
illustrated edition of Goldsmith’s “ Traveller.” 
Impressions of the first-named engraving 
have been distributed to those who gave that 
the preference. ‘ The Burial of Harold,” and 
the “Traveller,” will be ready for distribution 
in a few weeks. 

The Council have added to the series of 
illustrations of “The Traveller,” a portrait of 
Goldsmith, and have reason to believe that the 
volume will be found very satisfactory. They 
owe thanks to Mr. Stanfield, R.A., for the pre- 
sentation of the two original drawings from 
which his illustrations for the work were made 
on the wood. 

The engraving of “The Entry into Jeru- 
salem,” due to the subscribers of 1849, and 
the designs illustrating “The Seven Ages,” 
due to the subscribers of 1850, have been deli- 
vered to thei since the date of the last report. 

“The Piper,” engraved by Mr. Edward 
Goodall, is finished and ready for press. 
“Richard Coeur de Lion” is approaching 
completion, in the hands of Mr. Shenton. 
The plate of “Queen Philippa interceding 
for the Burgesses of Calais’’ has been greatly 
delayed by the ill-health of the engraver. The 
Council adopt all the measures in their power 
to obtain the prompt execution of the engrav- 
ings determined on, and to prevent disappoint- 
ment, but are unable, without the co-operation 
of the artists employed, always to ensure the 
desired result. 

The plate of “ The Crucifixion,” which was 
intrusted to Mr. W. Finden, should have been 
delivered to the Council, according to agree- 
ment, in December, 1849. To prevent disap- 
pointment to the subscribers, it would be de- 
sirable not to appropriate impressions from 
engravings until they are actually ready for 
delivery; but this course would involve an 
amount of responsibility of which the 
subscribers generally are scarcely aware. 
For example, in the case of the four 
engravings last mentioned,—by the time 
these plates are finished, and before be- 
ginning to print, an expenditure of 3,6701. will 
have been made, of which, of course, if the 
prints are reserved for future years, not one 
shilling is as yet subscribed. The members, in 
justice to the Council, should bear this fact in 
mind, that the whole of the amount subscribed 
each year, with the exception of the small per 
centage required by the charter to be set aside 
for the provision of a gallery hereafter, is 
divided amongst the members of that year. 

The bronzes in basso relievo, “‘ The Death of 
Boadicea,” have been delivered to the prize- 
holders. The engraved design ‘‘ The Entry 
into Jerusalem,” by Mr. Hancock, will be 
produced in bronze in similar style for some 
future year. The same artist has prepared for 
the Council a second design in basso relievo, 
“Christ Jed to Crucifixion.” A fac simile 
engraving of this will be made for subscribers 
of a future year, and will serve as a companion 
to “ The Entry into Jerusalem.” 

For the ensuing year the Council have for- 
tunately succeeded in obtaining a fine plate, 
engraved by Mr. Holl, after the picture b 
Mr. W. P. Frith, A.R.A., called “‘ An Erglish 
Merrymaking a Hundred Years ago.” This 
is a large and costly work, thoroughly national 
in its character, is ready to go to press, and 








will, it is hoped, prove acceptable to the sub- 
scribers generally. 

The Flaxman Medal, undertaken by Mr. 
Wyon, R.A., on the failure of the artist to 
whom it was first entrusted, and the Inigo 
Jones Medal, in the hands of Mr. Carter, 
have been delayed by the other engagements 
of the artists. 

For the contemplated Iron Tazza, a subject 
modelled in low relief by Mr. Edward W. 
Wyon, from a Greek design, has been produced 
in metal, and will be placed in the hands of the 
caster forthwith. Twenty examples of this will 
form part of the present distribution. 

With the sum set apart in the year 1850 for 
the purchase of works of art by the prize- 
holders themselves, 109 paintings and draw- 
ings were obtained, ranging in cost from 400/, 
to 101, 

The Council have again to note with regret 
that sculpture was not selected by any prize- 
holder. 

In connection with this branch of art, to the 
importance of an extended encouragement of 
which the Council have often directed atten- 
tion, an advertisement was issued in September 
last, offering, on the part of the Corporation, 
premiums of 100. and 50/, respectively, for the 
first and second best model in plaster of a 
single figure, fitted to be ne vata produced 
in bronze. In reply to this, forty statuettes 
were sent in. By arrangement with the 
Executive Committee for the management 
of the Industrial Exhibition, a selection from 
these, twenty-four in number, have been de- 
posited in the Great Building in Hyde-park. 
The Council believing that many unwise and 
unjust decisions in artistic competitions would 
have been prevented if the works submitted 
had been publicly shown previously to the 
award being made, have resolved to suspend 
their decision in this case until after the 
opening of the great Exhibition. 

It wants but a few hours to this great 
event,—to the realisation of the idea put forth 
by the Consort of our gracious Queen, 
which will have the effect of bringing nations 
together, and showing under one roof the in- 
dustrial arts of the greater part of the civilised 
world. From this peaceful battle-field it may 
be reasonably expected all will retire gainers, 
The general level of the national mind will be 
raised by it: the comfort, intelligence, and 
well-being of all will be advanced. 

Amongst the minor but still valuable re- 
sults of the Exhibition, will be the striking 
illustration it will afford of the importance, 
even in a pecuniary point of view, of making a 
knowledge of art general. For many years, 
as a reference to past Reports will show, the 
Council of the Art-Union of London have 
strenuously endeavoured to impress this truth ; 
and should England appear to less disadvan- 
tage in matters of design, as compared with our 
continental neighbours, than some expect, we 
may with justice claim for the Association the 
merit of having contributed to that result. 

The death of his Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Cambridge, president, is a loss that 
will be deplored by every member of this cor- 
poration, and especially by those who know 
best the kind readiness with which his Royal 
Highness ever strove to further its interests,— 
and never more so, or with more effect, than 
when its existence was threatened. The 
Council have a grateful sense of the assist- 
ance which was at all times afforded them 
by his Royal Highness, and deeply lament 
the loss that has been sustained. 

Death has deprived the Art-Union of 
another early, earnest, and distinguished 
friend,—the late Marquis of Northampton, a 
vice-president of the corporation, who was ever 
ready to assist by his presence and advice. 

The present Marquis of Northampton, who, 
as a member cf the Council when Lord 
Compton, rendered efficient service to the 
Corporation, has been transferred, with his 
lordship’s approval, to the list of vice- 
presidents. 

The retiring members of council are C. R. 
Beauclerk, Esq., W. Leaf, Esq., and the Rt. 
Hon. Thomas W yse. To fill the vacancies thus 
caused, and by the removal of Lord North- 
ampton, the Rt. Hon. the Lord Londesborough, 
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¥.J3. Field, Esq., Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and 
the Baron de Goldsmid have’been elected. 

The Art-Union ‘of London is greatly in- 
@ebted, as the Council ever with pleasure 
acknowledge, te the exertions of the local 
Honorary Secretaries. It is honourable to the 
country to find so large:a body of gentlemen, 
437 in number, exerting themselves gratui- 
tously and energetically, for'‘so many years as 
the majority of these our‘coadjutors have done, 
without fee or reward. On the representation 
of two or three members of the body, the 
‘Council have come 'to‘a resolution that the pro- 
vincial, colonial, and foreign correspondents of 
the ‘Society shall henceforth be divided into two 
classes, viz., “Local Honorary “Secretaries,” 
acting as heretofore without pecuniary remune- 
ration, and “ Local Agents,” who shall receive a 
small commission on all sums collected and 
remitted by them. From ‘Boston, in America, 
the Council have again 'to acknowledge a list 
of 204 names through Mr. W. H. Dennet, 
our honorary ‘secretary there. ‘They should 
also mention, especially, the exertions of Mr. 
J. R. Isaac, of Liverpool, who has forwarded a 
list of 213 names. Every member of the body, 
however, is entitled to their best thanks. 

The reserved fund now amounts to the sum 
of 4,2041. 

The following is a statement of the receipts 
and disbursements :— 


Amount of subscriptions.......... £11,470 4 0 
Set apart for purchase of pictures, 

bronzes, statuettes, tazzas, and 

proof engravings... ........00.+65 £ 4,658 0 0 
Cost of engravings and illustrated 


WOOK OF CHO FORT... . 0.520555 ores 3,957 9 5 
Printing expenses and reserve of 2} 
PO OM FE. ik ae ene ts 2,854 14 7 


£11,470 4 0 


The accounts have been audited by three 
members of the Finance Committee and two 
gentlemen from the body of the subscribers, 
viz. Mr. W. S. Palmer, and Mr. W. F. 
Taylor, to whom thanks are due. 

The sum set apart for prizes, will be thus 
allotted, viz. :— 

Works to be purchased by the prizeholders 
themselves — 


permission of ‘the Society of British Artists in: 
the Suffolk-street Galleries, and were, as: 
‘usual, visited by large tiumbers of persons. | 

The fact that the public may be admitted 
almost indiscriminately to view works of art,. 
‘thas been proved by the society’s exhibitions, 
where, with the simplest arrangements to main-, 
tain order, no oy ‘has ever been done or, 
annoyance caused; and, feeling strongly the: 
importance, in an edacational point of view, of 
opening fine buildings, galleries of pictures,, 
and other collections of works of art to the 
people, the Counéil hear ‘with gratification of. 
the removal of the fee for entermg the metro- 
politan ‘Cathedral, and trust that restrictions. 
elsewhere in this respect will speedily be, 
lessened. England, the metropolis especially, 
is wonderfully rich in works of art; but these, 
for the most part, being the property of indi-| 
viduals, have been hitherto‘closed to the multi- 
tude. ‘The announced interition of more than 
one owner to admit the public at stated times to 
range through these gardens of great intel- 
lects, is a promising sign of the times, and 
should be warmly encouraged. Opening works 
of mind to the contemplation of the people 
will be found a powerful means of lessening 
such moral and intellectual difference as there 
may be between the upper and lower orders, 
not by injuring one, but by improving the 
other. An acquaintance with works of art 
gives dignity and self-esteem to the operative, a 
matter of no slight value as regards the stability 
of society, besides making him a better work- 
man; and furnishes him with a delight, indepen- 
dent of position, calculated to purify and exalt. 

It would be easy to give instances of the 
practical effects produced by the sight of! 
works of art. Tassie, the well-known modeller, 
the son of a country labouring stonemason, 
was first led to desire to distinguish himself in 
art by seeing, when on a visit to Glasgow on 
a fair day, a collection of pictures. Seized 
with resolution to ‘become an artist, he re- 
moved to that city, and sedulously attended 
the academy at such hours as he could spare 
from the labour of stone cutting, which he was 
compelled to pursue for subsistence. This is 
but one of the many instances where an exhi- 
bition of pictures has proved the means of 
rousing “the might that slumbered in a pea- 
sant’s mind.” 

Looking to the more educated classes: the 
material element of the day has outgrown 
amongst us the spiritual. The study of purely 
mechanical science has been pursued too ex- 
clusively : we have cared more for the bodily 
comforts of men than for his intellectual 
wants or development, and in striving only for 
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To these are to be added :— 


10 busts of the Queen ; 

7 bas-reliefs of *‘ The Death of Boadicea ;’’ 
20 tazzas ; 
75 statuettes of “‘ The Dancing Girl.reposing ;”’ 

322 proof impressions of “‘ The Crucifixion ;”’ 

111 proof impressions of *“Queen Philippa inter- 
ceding for the Burgesses of Calais ;”” 

The statuette in alabaster of ‘‘The Dancing 
Girl reposing,” and that in wax of “ Michael and 
Satan ;” making ia all 547 prizes. 

The bronzes, tazzas, and statuettes will be 
allotted -to the first 114 names drawn consecu- 
tively at the close of the general distribution. 
The proof engravings of “ The Crucifixion ” 
will be allotted to the names standing in the 
subscription-book fiftieth preceding and suc- 
ceeding that of each prizeholder in the general 





names standing one-hundredth succeeding that 
with the proviso that a prize have not already | 
fallen to that number to-day. In this case the 

ize will pass to the next succeeding name. 


otice will be sent to the subscribers entitled | lightened public; and being acted on by the 
general taste, the majority of works produced, 


to the bronzes, statuettes, and proofs, in the | 


course of two or three days: the other prize-| instead of bein : 
. : g efforts to obtain a permanent 
holders will be informed of the result by to- | reputation, are simply pleasant furniture pre- 


night’s post. — | 
e works of art purchased by the prize- | pared to meet a present demand. 


holders last year were exhibited by the kind | 


| exertions, and awakens him toa more noble 


jects. The principles of justice are sought 


ceding t the theoretical principles of art everywhere: 
distribution, and of the first fifty of those | it is tittle cared for at the universities ; for the 
entitled to the bronzes and statuettes ; and the | most part treated with great indifference in the 
proof engravings of Queen Philippa to the halls of the legislature. 
of each prizeholder in the general distribution, | esti, oe thee BC ou nant 84 
Y principles of art will be considered an essential 
portion of the most ordinary education. 


what is practically useful, have, ina great 
measure, overlooked the beautiful, which has a 
usefulness of its own, great and enduring. 
The love of the beautiful calls man to fresh 


life. ‘ And the glory of it is,” as alate emi- 
nent writer says, “ that as painters imitate, 
and poets sing, and statuaries carve, and archi- 
tects rear up the gorgeous trophies of their 
skill,—as everything becomes beautiful, and 
orderly, and magnificent,—th : activity of the 
mind rises to still greater, and to better, ob- 


out: the powers of the ruler, and the rights 
of the subject, are fixed: man advances to the 
enjoyment of rational liberty, and to the esta- 
blishment of those great moral laws which 
God has written in our hearts to regulate the 
destinies of the world.” * 

There is even now a want of information on 


Love of art, how- 


Artists have necessarily felt the want of an en- 





The real i f 

e real province of painting is to set 

us vividly those setions which tend el 
and exalt ; to’show us, not merely representa. 
tions of the persons of the passed greatiand 
good, but of their'minds ; and to give endurin 
form to noble and elevating thoughts ; to s 
the beauty of the present, and to recall what 
is worthy of remembrance in the past. 

The Council,’in conclusion, invite your re. 
newed co-operation for the ensuing year, and 
repeat their urgent request that those who are 
fortunate enough to be ‘prizeholders will ‘age 
discrimination in the selection of works ofvayt 

Grorce Gopwin, | 4 ‘ 
Lewis Pocock, } on. Secs, 

The Chairman said,—In pursuance of ithe 
arrangement made by the council, and 
those gentlemen who, with persevering atten. 
tion to the interests of this society and art in 
general, haveconducted it to its present strength 
and maturity through good report and evil te. 
port, it became his (the Chairman’s) duty to 
move, as shortly as possible, the adoption of 
the report which had just been read. He could 
not but at once congratulate the society upon 
the report which had just been read at length 
to the meeting. According to the eye of the 
law, the'society had not yet arrived at the 
of discretion—they had not yet celebrated 
their twenty-first anniversary ; but with fifteen 
years’ growth, the report showed that thiy 
youthful society had been well brought up, 
and promised to form a good citizenship, ia 
the space of fifteen years no-less than 150,0001, 
had been raised and subscribed for the pro- 
motion of art, and to forward, as the report 
stated in language much more eloquent than 
any he could command, the great object, which 
was to advance essentially the cause of useful- 
ness as well as of beauty. He could never 
refer to this part of the business of the da 
without doing that which most naturally an 
inevitably occupied the attention, not only 6f 
the council, but of the public at large. He must 
be permitted to deplore the loss of one whose 
memory would long live in the ‘hearts of the 
British people: he alluded to the late Duke of 
Cambridge. Nobody was more competent than 
himself to bear testimony to the unsparing exs 
ertions of that noble and illustrious prince 
during the time the society which he (the 


| Chairman) now addressed was in a doubtfal 


position. On the part of the illustrious duke, 
no effort had been spared that even in the most 
remote degree could contribute to the well- 
being and success of this society, and this was 
only one of the many proofs which the people 
of England generally, but especially the resi- 
dents of this great metropolis, have had of the 
unceasing, untiring, and unwearied exertions 
of all branches of the Royal family, to improve 
the condition of the people. Of this, no ex- 
ample could possibly be more brilliant and 
noble than the Great Exhibition just on the 
point of opening, and which had originated 
with those to whom the nation looked with 
veneration and love. ‘There was but little 
more required to be said by him at the present 
period, except to caution whoever might be 
the fortunate prizeholders to-day as to the 
duty which, by the caprice of fortune, would 
devolve upon them. He begged of them to 
bear in mind that they would become trustees 
for the character of the society, and trustees of 
the encouragement of art, and he would here 


invite the successful and fortunate possessor of 
the highest prize not to act on his own mere 
fancy in making his selection, but to call for 
and avail himself of the advice of friends, 0 
whose judgment he could rely, and no doubt 
the selection thus made would be wholly 
satisfactory. 


The reception of the report having beeo 


carried unanimously, Mr. G. R. Ward movet, 
and Mr. Field seconded, a cordial vote.of 
thanks to the council. And 


Mr. Serjeant Thompson moved, and Mr. 


Auldjo, F.R.S., seconded, a resolution of 
thanks to the two honorary secretaries. 


In returning thanks, both the honorary 8° 


cretaries bore testimony to the kind manner 
in which Mr. Mathews had placed the theatre 
gratuitously at the dis 


sal of the council: 2 
gentleman was, 





* Rev. Sidney Sanith” 7 —|vote of thanks to ' 
ima ee ee: course, carried unanimously. The honorary 


XIV. 
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ries ‘also madé honourable mention of 
the exertions of Mr. T. S, Watson, B.A., the 
istant secretary. 
ry Shea and Mr. Walters having con- 
gented to act as scrutineers, and Miss Jessie 
Cantwell and Miss *Lotta Roney to draw 
the prizes, the distribution was made, and 
the whole passed off with the greatest unani- 
mity and the best feeling. At the close, thanks 
were voted by acclamation to the young ladies, 
to the scrutineers, and to Lord Monteagle, who 
said he hoped the press, which had providedthem 
with a report ‘of their proceedings before the 
meeting had clused,* would convey to our bre- 
thren in America expressions of the pleasure 
with which the members had seen a large pro- 
ortion of the prizes fall to subscribers on the 
other side of the wide Atlantic. 
The following is.a correct 
LIST OF THE PRIZEHOLDERS :— 
Entitled to a Work oa of the Value of Two Hundred 


‘ounds, 
‘Woodward, C. H., Peckham. 
itled each to a Work of Art of the Value of One 
iid Hundred and ‘ownds. 

Hutton, C., Reading |  Larioz, P. A., Gibraltar, 
‘Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Value of One 
ge Hundred Pounds. v 

Roberts, A.. New York | 7 James, Welton, 
ath. 





Entitled Each to a Work of Art of the Value of Highty 
Pounds. 


Stevens, F. P., Port Fairy 


Clark, T., Ordnance-office 
Taylor, R. E., Peckham, 


Hayward, G., Boston, U:S. 
Mamning, Rev. 8., Frome 
Entitled each to a asia of ee of the Value of Seventy 
‘ownds. 
Manley, R., Brentwood Villa 


is, A., Middlesboro 
ae dno Reid, J. L., Downham-mrkt. 


Macgregor, Mrs. W., Liver- 
1 


Entitled each to a voy of a of the Value of Sixty 
, ‘ounds, 

Brown, R. J., Cirencester Ledyard, W., Headingley, 

Butcher, H. J., Devizes Leeds 


avers, W.J., Plymouth Tomkins, J. N., Russell-pl. 
Entitled each toa Work of ry of the Value of Fifty 

‘ounds. 

Austwick, 8., Edgware-road |'‘Farnell, H. Isleworth 

Binning, Jn., Glasgow Garland, W., Lynn 

Brook, T., Pen-craig-court |-Hodson, G., Birmingham 

Carr, Ed., New Ross . am, W. H., Hull. 

Entitled each to a laa 4A Art of the Value of Forty 
‘ou 


nds. 
Bax, T. J., Bishopsgate- | Fenn, Geo., Tulse Hill 
\ Hansom,J. M., Tower-street 
Broomfield, —, Norwood Higley, W. 8., Lothbury 
Lawman, C., Boston, U.S. 


Entitled eachto a Bronze bas-relief of “The Death of 
Boadicea,” 


College, —, Rugh 
Bliston, J.¥., Oambtidge 


Gregson, T., Hawkhurst 
Hall, G. C., Alfreton 


Entitled each to a Bust in 
Anstey, W. J., Doddington 
Byres, General, Aberdeen 

ampson, James, Knutsford 
Higginbotton, H., Saddle- 





worth 
Hull, W., Northampton 


Husband, H., Sussex-ter- 
race : 
bag 5a Benia, C., Club 


ers 
Walkley, A., Old Brompton. 
Bronze of “ The Queen.” 
May » W. H., Walbrook 
Monas, Sarah, Boston, U.S. 
Paver, W., Peckfield, York 
Rowell, W., Peterborough 
Taylor, D., Northampton- 

square. 


Entitled each to a Tazza in Iron modelled from a Greek 
Design. 


Anson, C., Guernsey 

Bethune, W. A., H 
Town 

Bowen, J. H. 

Brown, C., rage 

as” hg bt., Littlehamp- 


on 
Day, M., Southampton 
Gill; Richard, Telington 
Green, G. F., Wellington 
Klein, W., Red-hill, Surrey 


Low, James, Holloway 
Marks, R.W.,New Brompton 


Entitled each to a Porcelain 


obart 


Addey, H. M., Old Bond-st, 
Bailey, — Masterworthy 
Barron, Geo., Hull 

Brand, T., Scarborough 
Brown, Dr., Brighton 
Burch, T. L., Canterbu 
Butler, Rev.W., Nottingham 
a ag W., Jun., Boston, 


Cooper, A. R. P., Boston, 
U8. : 


Cooper, H., East Dereham 

Davie, W., Long-acre 

De Wint, Mrs., Upper 
Gower-street 

Fell, Miss, Cartwell 

Fidler, Dr., Whitehaven 

Francis, J. G., Hobart Town 

Fulton, T., Kilmarnock 

Graves, F., Haverstock-hill 

Green, Ed., Philadelphia 

Guttrell, J. R., Winchester 

eer W. H., Chelten- 


am. 
Hall, H., Ashton-under-lyne 
Hay, John, Brewood 
Higgott, T., Rolleston 
Hincks, J., Willenhall 
Hook, Henry, Sidmouth 
Horsley, T., Derb 
Ingersoll, H., Philadelphia 
Jeffrey, W., Hampstead-rd. 
Jones, W., Lianfyllen 
Jones, R., Union-street, 


Parkinson, Rev. Dr., Ra” 
vensdale, Louth 

Paul, J., Glasgow 

Pennington, L., Philadelphia 

Staunton, Dr., Clifton 

Steward, Henry, Waltham- 
cross 


Thornton, H., Skipton, 
Craven 
Unwin, R., Albany 


Whylock, — Edinburgh 
Wilson, E. J., Hutton. 


Statuette of “‘ The Dancing 


Girl reposing.” 


Milford, G. H., Union Bank 

Molesworth, George, Chi- 
chester 

Monger, W. R., Ewell 

Newton, C. H., Camden-road 
Villas 

Nicholson, H., Furnival’s-inn 

Nunnerly, Thomas, Whit- 
church 

Ollivier, H., Chelsea 

Papendick, Mrs., 

ales 

Pearson, F., Aldermanbury 

Phillpot, Rev. Thomas, 
Porthgwidden 

Powell, Rev. 8. H., Ripon 

Raverty, Lieut., per Acker- 
man, Strand 

Richards, Jas. New Bridge- 
street 

Rogerson, W. Preston 

Rosher, H. Bedford-square 

Salt, Geo. Shrewsbury 

Saville, Rev. F. A. South 
Molton 

Scaife, F. per London and 
Westminster Bank 

Scott, H. D. Foreign-Office 

Shaw, H. Bishopsgate 

Shufflebottom,E.Watling-st. 

Sidney, Miss, Richmond 

Smith, Miss M., Croydon 

Stacey, Robert, Carmarthen 

Thomason, J., Birmingham 


South 


Campbell, C., Jamaica 
Chadwick, Capt., Chelsea 
Colvin, Col., Ludlow 

Cox, W. A., Bath 

Dent, J., Worcester 


Oliver, ‘Mrs., Todmorden 


Rickards, Rev. H. H., Cardiff 
“Wood, C., Bury. 


Entitled each to a. Work v, Art of the Value of Twenty-five 


Ash, Dr., Jan., Coxwold 
Cassell, —, Jun., Strand 
Codman, E., Boston, U.S. 
Danford, F., Wisbeach 

, —, Bideford 

, C., Edgware-road 
Hopkins, R., Hobart Town 


Entitled each to a Work 


Chandler, L., Smithfield 
Danes, W. R., Calcutta 
Dovis J.P., Batten, PS. 
rge,—, per Bi ‘on- 
duit-vtrost ae 


Hopkins, Mrs. T., Con- 
naught-terrace 
Jennings, I. R., Cheapside 


Entitled each to a Work x 
‘0 


Allen, G., Herne-hill 
Bacon, W., Mornington- 


Bennett J Pall-mall 
y—, Jun., -m 
Satten, "Job, Notting- 


Carey, Rev. P., Guern 

Clark, R. P., Bunker-hi 
Fernandez, M., Hawkstone 
Fogarty, Jos., Limerick 
Roodyeee, Liver- 


poo! 
How, J. a. Pen U8. 
mn, G., Antigua 
Lemon, H. i -» Brentwood 


Entitled each to.a Work of Art 


» Junr., Horseley- 
iene = eabrid 
4, 2., Vam ge 
Snithica = 
*, James, Newcastle 
Dr, Jy Warring- 


a 


‘ownds. 
Hunt, C., Wednesbury 


Lowther, R., Calcutta 

Mules, H. V., Honiton 

Sharp, J. F., Southampton 

Squire, W., Tottenham- 
court-road. 


Art of the Value of Twenty 
nds. 


ut 
May, W., Senr., Plumstead 


Nichol, Mrs. Blackburn 

Palethorpe, T., Piccadill 

Peacock, J., Robert-st., Re- 
gent’s-park 

Rocket, J. H., Goole 

Wall, Rev. R., Birkenhead 

Woodward, B. B., Peckham. 


Art of the Value of Fifteen 
nde 


McQueen, Miss, Tottenham 
Court Road 
May, A. P., George-street, 


ty 
Richardson, E., Leadenhall- 


ton Row 


Slater, Miss M. A., New 
York 


or. 
Solly, Miss, King’s Langly 
‘Thurlow, Mrs. J., 5 udd- 
street 
Woodward, W., Furnival’s 
Tan 
the Value of Ten Pounds . 
ackson, J., New York 
Jervis, Mrs. E., Alton 
Lawe, M., Litchfield 
Outram, G. 
Feaaeek, J. W., Philadel- 


phia 
Reid, Mrs., Twickenham 
Ryley. Mrs., Sydney 





le, cal : Limerick milly, C., Wilton Cre- 
? ” i ‘ord 4 = 
Forbes, Capt, tan ote T., Canterbury 
H k, W., Homerton | Scott, H., Vigo-street 
Horde, M., Barnes Simons, W. ©., Plymouth 
ow: ng, T.C., Poplar Taylor, F., Rumsey. 
Entitled to Statuette in Alabaster “ The Dancing Girl 
Newton, W. E., ncery-lane. 
Entitled to Satuette in Waz “ Michael and Satan.” 


Harker, J. W., Islington. 





* A third editi > tT 
of the tion of the Morning Post, containing a re- 


the meeting broke op. 


ted in the theatre be- 





Marshall, W. K., Bridgnorth | 


street 
Shepherd, G. W., Southamp- 


Borough Tod, John, Dalkeith 
Knox, W., Leadenhall-st. Turbervill, Miss, Bridgend 
Lamb, Jessie, Liverpool Turnbull, —, Newcastle 
Londesborough, Earl of, | Waley, Mrs., Devonshire-pl. 
Piccadilly Walker, J. C., Hobart Town 
Loring, B. Boston Wall, J., Bridgnorth 
Malcoimson, Jas., King Wil- | Waterhouse, Louisa, Cam- 
liam-street bridge, Mass 
Marsh, Rev.Geo. Chippen- | Webb, W. Mile-end 
ham Wilson, W. jun., Berwick 
Wingfield, Mrs., Elizabeth- 
terrace, Chelsea 
Watson, E. F. Piccadilly. 


Martin, James, Banff 
Mason,J. J. Upper Holloway 
Matteo Betti, Voghorn 











SOME OF THE IMPEDIMENTS TO THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF ARCHITECTURE.* 

Ler it not be hastily assumed that I propose 
to make utility the standard of beauty in 
architecture : not so, but it is the basis: it is 
the skeleton framework upon which beauty is 
to he moulded. Though the mere intellect be 
exhausted in perfecting mechanical contrivance, 
constructive detail, or convenient arrangement, 
a want will still be felt unless there be a mani- 
festation, or rather attempted manifestation of 
the ideal. The most finished efforts of the 
poet or artist are ever deficient ; but they may 
be suggestive of the bright vision floating 
before his gaze, which he eagerly sought to 
imprint upon his cartoon, and now sighs to 
think how miserably the representation falls 
short of the ideal. I am not of those 
who would elevate the intellect beyond 
the other features of this our mixed 
human nature; but think, rather, that as the 
subject, man, is composed of two parts; and 
as the material body ministers to the wants 
and volitions of the immaterial mind,—so this 
mind itself is of dual character ; that is, not only 
reason which inquires, collects, and digests the 
items of intellectual worth—gathering upon 
the altar of the heart the first fruits of research 
and deep thought, and being the minor priest 
of the tabernacle,—but also the inner soul, 
the warm feeling, the yearning aspiration, 
and the deep devotion, which is the high priest 
of the temple, to whose earnest supplication is 
granted the fire from heaven to kindle the 





See p. 261, ante. 








acceptable sacrifice, and consecrate it to the 
reverential sympathy of every age. 

But the material development of the day 
outgrows and depresses the spiritual : we want 
something more than mechanical improvement, 
however perfect,—something better than the 
diffusion of knowledge, however universal ; 
our energies are sod engrossed with earthl 
realities, the ideal is almost wholly ovetlonked. 
And yet, in this material development, what 
scope is there not for spiritual expansion ! 

We prate of the Freemasons and-of their 
works—of the Italians and what they did—of 
the Greeks and their remains; but had some 
sage or prophet of any of these people foretold 
the scientific marvels of our time, would they 
not have thought us gods? 

Had some bard of ancient time dreamed of 
a people who should measure the stars in 
the firmament, and learn their seasons of 
arrival and departure,—who -should analyze 
and recombine the components of all mate- 
rials, not excepting the supposed primary ele- 
ments,—who should scatter to all parts of the 
earth, and in every tongue, records of the 
noblest actions and the highest thoughts of the 
greatest men,— who should make for themselves 
a highway, not over hitherto trackless wilds 
and through tangled forests, but through the 
earth itself, or at a lofty altitude across wide 
armlets of the sea, and be conveyed over roads 
thus made by the agency of the air we breathe, 
or by the assistance of Helotic vapour,—that 
not only should the wide expanse of these un» 
known and dreaded oceans be familiar to this 
people as beaten tracks of land, but that the 
force of the raging elements was so subdued 
by this same vaporous agent, that frequent 
and regular communication could be main- 
tained across 3,000 miles,—that the name of 
that river where Alexander wept, because he 
could find no more nations to sacrifice ‘to his 
insatiable lust for conquest, should be to them 
a household word—its banks the homes and 
graves of many of their sons,—and if, in addi- 
tion to all these, and countless other wonders 
that you know of, they could interchange 
thought not only with the rapidity of light- 
ning, but by the agency of that same awful 
force, of which his contemporaries knew nothing, 
save its sometimes direful effects,—what glo- 
rious anticipations would he not have formed of 
a nation thus composed of the sons of the gods; 
who rivalled “ cloud-compelling Jove,” nay, 
excelled him; for with him the lightnings were 
but messengers of wrath,—with this people, 
missionaries of civilization! How would he 
scorn a race who, thus blest and glorious, 
contrast the artistical achievements of their 
time with those of the poets, and seek to ex- 
cuse their melancholy deficiencies by the de- 
ceitful reflection—“ Ah, there were giants in 
those days!” 

** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can ‘make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time ; 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again.’ 

Instead of adapting themselves to the cir- 
cumstances of the time, stooping mayhap to 
conquer, and giving to material civilization 
that inward soul, by which alone it may be 
matured and preserved, architects are apt 
to sneer at constructive excellence as being 
quite too mechanical and utilitarian for them. 
“The tubular bridge at the Menai, and the 
Crystal Palace in London, are truly won- 
derful examples of constructive ingenuity, 
but they are not architecture: we utterly re- 
repudiate the idea of having any connection 
with such works: the engineers made them, 
and the engineers are welcome to the credit of 
them: we will have naught to do or say to 
them.” ‘ 

I apprehend that architects in past time 
thought and acted differently,—that that series 
of men who, by successive efforts, developed 
the wooden hut into the Grecian temple, would 
view the Crystal Palace as the root. of new 
beauty ; and that those who ckanged Roman 
architecture into the different phases of the 
Gothic and Italian styles, would he able to 
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ive to the Britannia-bridge or the Palace of 


ndustry some esthetic expression, which 
should redeem them from simple materialism. 
It would be very different if architects ac- 
knowledged in all humility that they do not 
now possess the talent to refine, or to ori- 
ginate and recombine in an original manner, 
as did the professors of the various archi- 
tectural schools: this would be very different 
from sneering at the intractability of the 
material, or of the constructive form, 
and to condemn them as anti-estheti- 
cal, merely because they do not readily 
adapt themselves to any acknowledged or 
conventional form of beauty. I believe that 
the present zealous adherence to existing 
styles springs either from a blind and implicit 
reverence for authority, or from a desire to 
avoid study and labour, but still more to earn 
the pecuniary results of practice with the least 
labour possible; and therefore men set up as 
their standard of excellence the work of men; 
and the more nearly their productions ap- 
proach to fac similes, and may be mistaken 
for genuine remains of the old masters, the 
more nearly do they fancy they attain to per- 
fection. But in thus removing architecture 
from the arts of necessity to the rank of fine 
or imitative arts only, we are as much in error 
as those who reverse this process, and reduce 
architecture to mere building surveying : it is 
by uniting the two classes of art that it most 
faithfully discharges its proper functions, 
knitting together the material and the ideal, 
and rising from an imitative to a creative art ; 
and human intelligence “doth then show likest 
God’s.” 

The truth of these remarks will perhaps be 
admitted ; “ but keep,” it will be said, “ at all 
events, keep to the simplicity of nature.” 
Now, what is meant by the simplicity of na- 
ture ? Surely not the absence of parts, for in 
that case is the egg more beautiful than the 
bird—the caterpillar than the butterfly—the 
seed than the fruit or flower? I apprehend 
that nature most generally shows her simpli- 
city in giving to every part, however numerous, 
its own proper function: she has no super- 
numerary parts, or when she has we see no 
beauty in them. Although we may be unable 
to trace the utility of every object we admire, 
I think it will be found that we assume that it 
has a purpose, though beyond our ken: let it 
be positively known that the object is an ex- 
crescence, perfectly useless, nay, impeding the 
proper action of the useful, and our pleasure is 
— alloyed, if not altogether dissipated. 

obody admires two thumbs upon one hand, 
nor any similar excrescence; and if any limb 
be paralysed we are uneasy at the uselessness 
of the appendage. But let it be apparent at 
first sight or upon examination that every part 
has its legitimate use, and we then acknow- 
ledge that Nature is indeed simple in her 
beauty, however multitudinous those parts 


we | be. 

0 in architecture: the Doric column has 
more parts than the simple post, but no one 
thinks it less beautiful: the Ionic is again 
more complex than the Doric, the Corinthian 
than either; but I do not remember to have 
heard the increase of parts alleged to be detri- 
mental to their beauty. The Italian facade is 
more varied than the Grecian portico, but 
is it on that account less beautiful? Trace the 
various developments of northern architecture 
through its several stages, and I think it will 
be found that the increase of parts, consequent 
upon improvements and refinements in con- 
struction, add to, rather than detract from, the 
beauty of each style. Provided the change be 
not a mere matter of whim, but dictated 
by the wish to secure some adequate practical 
advantage, we have no reluctance to admit 
its beauty. Now the engineers, in their tubu- 
lar bridges, their railway sheds, and other gi- 
gantic utilitarian works, have very successfully 
simplified the essentials of construction: why 
should not the architect now step in, and refine 
this material excellence into esthetic beauty ? 
I think if they neglect to do this, if they will 
persist in being too fine for their work, and 
shut themselves out from the sympathies of 
men in general, they will find that “ their oc- 


mon sense will prefer utilitarian convenience 
without beauty, to beauty, however theoreti- 
cally excellent, which has no practical good- 
ness to recommend it. 

But I believe there is a brighter prospect 
before us. No nation enjoyed success for any 
lengthened period without growing in refine- 
ment, and acquiring a love for art, and pro- 
moting its advancement; but any improvement 
which results from such a very material cause 
alone, will not be very elevated or lasting. No 
one, however, can be unobservant of the fact, 
that the dormant spiritualism of the age is fer- 
menting for expression in a higher form : there 
is much going and coming, much passing to 
and fro; some seeking, in the exploded forms 
of early superstition, some in the refined spe- 
culations of ultra-rationalism, for that religious 
expression which society has long wanted, and 
now seeks to regain. That we may interpret 
the clouds that gloom the aspect of the day 
into shadows of a coming change, I think, all 
will admit; and that such a change will ter- 
minate in a more earnest spirit of religious de- 
votion seems to be generally anticipated. Ac- 
companying this change must be an improve- 
ment in artistic and poetic expression; for 
poetry and art in their highest development 
are inseparably united with that of religion. 
And as a strong enthusiasm for the pure and 
right winks at no deviations from the true and 
simple, tramples on mere conventional excel- 
lence as a thing of seeming and of outside 
show, the architects of such a people, par- 
taking of this lofty feeling, will rise superior 
to the use of merely formal beauty, borrowed 
from nations of very different circumstance 
and civilization, and will construct a style, 
beautiful and appropriate, in which to express 
the spirit of the age they are born to; so that 
their works, like those others now so blindly 
adored, shall proclaim themselves the earnest 
deeds of earnest men. Our forefathers did so 
before us, and why should not we? 

JosePpH Boutt. 








COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR KING’S 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, LONDON. 


THE committee for re-building King’s Col- 
lege Hospital, when they had determined on 
obtaining plans.in competition, took the advice 
of Professor Hosking, the architect attached 
to the college, and agreed to name a limited 
number of architects, and pay a certain hono- 
rarium to each of them. 

From the instructions and conditions issued 
to the competing architects we make the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 


‘* The cost of the building, exclusive of earth- 
work and foundations, and not including the chapel, 
must not exceed 25,0007. 

All the plans, sections, and elevations must be 
drawn on double-elepbant drawing-paper, at a scale 
of 1-8th of an inch to a foot. Elevations, or other 
drawings exhibiting external parts of the building, 
may be in outline, without tint or shade ; but if any 
such drawings are tinted, and shaded, it must be 
with sepia or Indian-ink—not with colour. Plans 
and sections must be tinted with colour, or with 
sepia. The plans must not be blacked in. 

All the enclosing walls of the building to be of 
stock brickwork, faced in the parts exposed to view 
as in the external elevations—with facing bricks, 
the colour and description of which are open to 
suggestion; but any facing bricks proposed must 
be of durable quality, and of a size to course and 
bond with stocks. Stone may be employed with 
discretion in, and in connection with, the structure 
of the walls, for structural and for decorative pur- 
poses—that is to say, as quoins, string-courses, 
blocking-courses, sills, plinths, bases, cornices, 
columns, pilasters, entablatures, external door and 
window dressings, &c. All stone applied externally 
must be either Portland stone or granite; and all 
stone applied internally for the above stated pur- 
poses must be Caen stone, or other stone of like 
character and quality. The outer steps and land- 
ings, and the internal stairs and landings throughout 
all the public parts of the hospital must be of Port- 
land stone, Craigleith stone, granite, or other stone 
of appropriate character and fitting quality, York 
stone being permissible only in the basement story, 


and as templates and corbels in the walls in aid of 
the internal constructions. 

All the wards and other principal apartments 
must be separated from one another, and from the 





cupation’s gone ;” that men of practical com- 


a, 
— and —_ ot be no merely lathed ang 
plastered, or other hollow partitions in 

the building. 2 Wide thie: 

The floors of all the halls and corridors through 
out must be absolutely fire-proof, and the feos of 
the wards and of the building generally must be pe 
composed as to be unsusceptible of fire to 
greatest extent attainable in floors of which the 
structure may be timber, and the flooring-boards 
upon joists. Cast-iron girders may not be em. 
ployed in the structure of the floors, unless they be 
so disposed as it regards the bearing, or so checked 
by the use of wrought-iron tie-bars, or otherwi: 
as to remove the uncertainty which attaches itself tp 
naked iron castings of the length and form required 
for girders. 

Appropriate plastering will be required 

walls and ceilings of all the Pesos rai oe o 
plastering to the walls of the wards at the least 
should be of a kind that will bear washing without 
injury, and without absorbing moisture, 
Each design must be accompanied by an estimate 
in the form of priced-out bills of quantities of all 
the works proper to the building, or buildings 
except as to the chapel, the estimate for which is to 
be given separately; and except as to the earth. 
work, and any artificial foundations below the leyel 
of the footings as to any of the buildings. * * + 
The bills of quantities must moreover be suffi. 
ciently precise, and must contain enough of descrip. 
tion to develop the intention of the architect without 
a specification; but they need not include the 
minor details required in an estimate when a tender 
is to be made; the main object of the special re- 
quirements of the condition being to obtain the 
means of fairly comparing one design with another, 
as regards the relative costliness and economy of 
each in execution, and the efficiency of the provi. 
sions in each. 

Prices to be calculated at 15 per cent. below 
Laxton’s last published prices. 

Each design, and every drawing and other docu. 
ment connected with the design must be distin. 
guished by some letter, word, or motto, having no ° 
relation to, and being in no wise indicative of, the 
name, or of any characteristic of its author; and 
the ordinary handwriting of the author must not 
appear in or upon any drawing or other document 
submitted or sent with his design, except as to the 
sealed inclosure of his name. 

Upon receipt of the designs they will be submitted 
to investigation on the part of the committee by an 
architect, who cannot under any circumstances 
become the architect of the building. The investi. 
gation will have especial regard to the conformity 
of each design with the foregoing instructions and 
conditions, and to the fulfilment of the requirements 
communicated herewith; for by these the merits of 
the designs will be eventually determined. The 
investigation will have regard also to the propriety 
and sufficiency, or otherwise, of the constructions 
proposed and indicated, as well as to the absence 
of proper indications in that respect. 

After investigation, the drawings to be exhibited 
for one week. Immediately after, the sub-com- 
mittee to select the design which shall appear to 
them best to fulfil the intentions of the committee 
as set forth in the statement of requirements. 


And if such selected design be approved by the 
building committee, it will be adopted, and the 
author of the design will be appointed architect to 
the hospital on the usual terms of 5 per cent. com- 
mission on the estimated cost of the building. ‘The 
architect so appointed will, however, be ex 

to revise and amend his design as to any matter 
which the building committee may desire to be 
otherwise than he had contemplated, without charge 
in addition to his commission upon the estima 
works. It is to be distinctly understood, never- 
theless, that the committee do not engage to adopt 
any of the designs if no one of them should be, m 
their judgment, fully adapted to their purposi 
and that the adoption of any design, and the conse- 
quent appointment of its author to be architect to 
the building, will be void, if it be found or appear 
at any time subsequently that the works req' 

in the fulfilment of such design, have been as (0 
any of the more important items under-estimated- 
An honorarium of 80/. will be paid to each _ 
petitor, upon condition as to each, however, tha 
the drawings and explanatory documents of 
design remain the property of the committee, to 
employed or applied as they may think pro 4 
Any competitor will be at liberty, however, 
decline this condition, upon the ‘understanding 4 
by doing so he relinquishes his claim to the er 
rium. If the selected design be approved, a8 the 
author will be thereupon appointed architect to his 
hospital, and (no important defect appearing pate 
estimate) employed to carry his design, °F aa 
modification of it, into execution, the amow 
the honorarium in his case will be charged ina 





halls, corridors, and staircases, by brick walls as 


ment of his commission upon the building.” 
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Further, a very precise statement of re- 
uirements' was drawn out by the com- 
Witte and supplied to the competitors. 
Five designs were submitted in conse- 
uence, and have been publicly exhibited 
ora week. These are figured A. B. C. D. 
and E. and are marked by their authors, 
keeping the same order, “ Auvilium informis, 
is quies ;” “ Prodesse quam conspice ; ” 
monogram K. C. H.; a cross in a circle ; and 
A very full report, we understand, has 
been made by Mr. Hosking on each design, as 
to its compliance or otherwise with the re- 
uirements, but the selection will rest wholly 


with the committee. 


It would require a much more lengthened 
examination than we could give them to dis- 
criminate justly the preponderance of merits in 
plans repared under such circumstances. 
We shall therefore not attempt it. Whichever 
be selected, it will be necessary for the archi- 
tect, after personal communication with the 
medical officers, to revise the design. It is not 

ssible for any architect to devise a structure 
such as this should be, without consultation 
with the managers of the various departments.* 

A is an adaptation of Gothic architecture to 
the purpose, and has the merit of unity exter- 
nally, wanting in some of the others, which 
have the front a little smart and the flanks and 
sides of very mean character. The ornamen- 
tation of the step gables is not successful. 
The chapel is in the geometrical pointed style. 

B seems, on superficial view, to be a very 
complete plan, but the elevations are not 
worthy of the purpose. The chapel is By- 
zantine. 

The plan of C. seems wanting in regularity. 

D. is Elizabethan in style, and has an open 
colonnade in front of the main building. The 
chapel is perpendicular. 

The plan of E. seems to have much merit. 
The chapel, which is in the pointed style, with 
spire, does not assimilate with the main build- 
ing, and preponderates too greatly. 

The new building and grounds, we may say, 
will be bounded on the four sides by Carey- 
street, Grange-court, Portugal-street, and Cle- 
ment’s-lane. The site is irregular, and some 
portion of it has been consecrated for the dead 








“COUNTRY SURVEYORS.”’ 


In some previous numbers of your valuable 
journal, there have been many severe remarks 
made by some of your correspondents, on a 
class of men who, having been clerks of works, 
&c. are now in business on their own account 
as surveyors; and all the odium attached to 
the practice of working for less than profes- 
sional charges is endeavoured to be laid on 
their shoulders, 

I trust, from your known impartiality, a 
space will be found for the following in the 
pages of your next journal, 

At the County Court held on the 28th ult. in 
Pocklington, Yorkshire, a case was tried before 
his honour Mr.’ Raines. The plaintiff, a 

country surveyor,” and ex-clerk of works, 
sued the defendant for 14/. 4s. 6d., being the 
amount of 2} per cent. for drawings and speci- 
fication for a dwelling-house, the amount of 
tenders for the works being 5691. 6s. 

The evidence was, as usual in such cases, 
very conflicting, the defendant positively 
swearing that he limited the plaintiff to 300/. 
outlay ; the plaintiff, on the contrary, averring 

at from the commencement he assured the 
defendant he could not have a house built 
containing the accommodation he required for 
a than 500/.; that the first design he gave 
im (the defendant) he estimated to cost from 
4201. to 4501. ; that the defendant instructed 
ium to alter the plans four times, each time 
increasing the number and size of the rooms, 
or adding other accommodation to the house, 
against the advice and remonstrance of the 
ns 

tr. G, Andrews, architect, of York, on the 
Part of the defendant, said, that for a set of 
this drawings and specification for a house of 
€scription, five pounds was ample remu- 





Pe A respectable corréspondent writes us that one of 


an Caen bes been prepared in conjunction with a medi- 


neration ; that the custom of the profession 
was to include a particular estimate of the 
whole of the works, with the drawings and speci- 
fication, for the charge of 23 per cent. for large 
buildings ; but that for small buildings a con- 
siderably less charge was made. 

The plaintiff, on the contrary, urged that 23 
per cent. was the general professional charge 
for drawings and specification when the work 


his Honour, read a paragraph from Vol. III. 
p. 23, of Tue Burtper, in proof thereof. 
Plaintiff also stated, that it was customary to 
charge five per cent. when the work was super- 
intended ; and that the five per cent. was thus 
divided: one-fourth for the drawings, one- 
fourth forthe specification, one-fourth for the es- 
timate, and one-fourth for the superintendence; 
also that the custom of the profession was to 
charge a higher per centage for small buildings 
than for large ones. 

His Honour decided—verdict for the plain- 
tiff, 23 per cent. on 300/.—7/. 10s.; costs to 
be paid by the defendant, thus rejecting Mr. 
Andrews’s dictum, and acknowledging the 
custom of charging 2% per cent. for drawings 
and specification. 

There exists a very vindictive feeling on the 
part of many of the “regulars” of the pro- 
fession, against those who have passed their 
earlier years in practical working, instead of 
kicking their heels under an office desk; but, 
Mr. Editor, has there not been (and is it not 
possible there may again be) a host of men 
who have risen to eminence, who passed their 
probation at the carpenter’s bench, the mason’s 
shed, and the forge or lathe of the machinist, 
many of whose names and fame will be re- 
membered long after even that of —— is for- 
gotten? 

I have reason to know that the ill-feeling 
mentioned does not prevail with many of the 
most eminent of the profession, and I think 
if it did not exist at all it would not tend to 
lessen the respectability thereof: the road has 
ever been a thoroughfare, why should it not 
continue to be one? 

An Op SvusscriBeEr. 








FOREIGN ART NEWS. 


Art in Nuremberg.—The tendency towards 
amore intimate relationship between art and 
the trades, is especially manifest in this city, 
where young Diirer returning from peregri- 
nation was obliged to produce first his master- 
piece, before he could be received in the guild 
of painters, and where the famous sculptor, 
Adam Kraft, was inscribed on the rolls of the 
stone-cutters. Accordingly, Professor Heideloff 
has established here an _ association of 
arts and trades, called the German Building 
Tent (Deutsche Bau Hiitte), which has already 
published some engravings of patterns, for 
imparting even to the objects used by the 
humbler classes more tasteful and agreeable 
forms. Proféssor Heideloff intends, more- 
over, to obtain the deserted convent of the 
Carthusians for the grand central building, to 
contain halls of exhibition, lecture rooms, &c. 
If we consider what Nuremberg has been once, 
the execution of such ideas becomes, at least, 
plausible. The rich merchant, Herr Hertel, 
has made the city of Nuremberg the heir of 
his most valuable collection—pictures, draw- 
ings, mathematical and physical instruments, 
but especially 30,000 engravings, of ancient 
and modern times!! It is hoped that the 
civic authorities will worthily respond to such 
a worthy bequest, by erecting (as long con- 
templated) a central suitable building for its 
reception, as well as that of the city library, &c. 
In the atelier of Frederic Wagner is to be seen 
a copper plate engraving after a Madonna of 
Raffaelle, the original of which belongs to M. 
Wuyts, at Anvers. Although, now-a-days, 
those methods of engraving are mostly re- 
sorted to which save most time, M. Wagner. 
on the contrary, constantly adheres to the 
sterling and substantial method of the burin, 
fittest to reproduce such deep wrought pictures 
as those of the great urbinate. 

Unique Work of Sculpture.—It is well known 
to musicians that Madame Malibran (Maria 
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de Beriot, the great violinist composer. Death, 
however, in his blind fury, soon dissolved this 
union. Beriot, disconsolate, as he well might 
be, at such a loss, resolved to make himself a 
sculptor, for rendering thetraits of one whom he 
loved so much. A life-size bust of the departed 
great cantatrice was the result, which none pos- 
sessed of feeling can view with indifference. Be- 
cause, if it is said, that all great men have some- 
was not executed, and, with the permission of | thing of the demoniac about them, here nature 
seems to have striven hard to produce the 
angelic. The comparison also is interesting, 


that as Michelangelo was a musician, Beriot 
could make such a bust. 

Melancholy Death of M. Travalza, the Sculp- 
tor.—This eminent Roman artist died last week 
in the bagne (hulks) of Toulon, having been 
found guilty of the ‘death of a priest during 
the late revolution in Rome. He had been 
tried twice, and during his temporary libera- 
tion began the statue of the Madonna, which 
he intended for the exhibition of Paris. 
Monument to Hahnemann.—A monument to 
this reformer of medicine has been willed by 
a subscription collected in the whole of Ger- 
many. It consists of a statue somewhat above 
life size, Hahnemann being represented in a 
seated position, the look and whole physio- 
gnomy pointing forward. It has been modelled 
at Rome by Steinhaiiser, and then executed in 
bronze by galvanoplastic process. The com- 
mittee have selected Leipsig as the locality 
where the monument is to be erected. On the 
10th of August the inauguration will take 
place, and thus that cycle of monuments in- 
creased, which grace the great promenade-park 
round the city of Leipsig, first projected by 
the lord mayor Miiller, a friend and youth- 
companion of Goethe. 

Statistics of French Theatres.—According to 
official returns lately made, there are at present 
320 theatres in the whole of France, twenty- 
three of which are at Paris. Until the year 
1600 there was only one such place in Paris, 
the theatre of the Confréres de la Passion, 
the locality of which was afterwards the famous 
Hétel de Bourgoigne. Somewhat later the 
Theatre de Marais was established. In 1653 
came the theatres des Italiens, and in 1659 
Moliére founded a playhouse, which, in suc- 
cession of time, became the Théétre Frangais. 
Under Louis XV. there were six theatres in 
Paris, Opéra Comique, Gaité, Ambigu Comique, 
&c., and under Louis XVI. the minor theatres 
began to emulate the great ones. In 1791 
the liberty of the stage was enacted, and the 
number of Paris playhouses reached then 
forty-five. 

Berlin.—Electro-magnetic Clocks.—This dis- 
covery has. been patented by M. Siemens, 
lieutenant of engineers, who has associated 
himself. with the astronomical watchmaker M. 
Tiede for that purpose. As there exist already 
at Berlin electro-telegraphic wires for signaliz- 
ing fires, the same apparatus will also be used 
for the clocks. There will be established 
several leading clocks in the different parts of 
the town, which, being connected with the 
wires, will indicate the time on simple dials. The 
cost of such a clock and wires will be twenty- 
eight thalers, the subsequent yearly expense 
only four thalers. Such apparatus can be 
applied at any private house, and an additional 
advantage would be, that all these watches 
would keep an uniform and exact time. 

The Sepulchre of Mahommed.—Therenovation 
of this sacred shrine of Islamism seemed so im- 
portant of late, that the emperor himself was pre- 
sent at the meeting of the council of state con- 
vened for that purpose, whose proceedings are 
reported in the Turkish States Gazette. As the 
sepulchre at Medina, on the one hand, threatens 
complete ruin, and as the constant influx of 
pilgrims precludes any extensive and lengthy 
works, it was decided that only the most 
urgent repairs should now be effected, but that 
the sultan’s architect be ordered to constructa 
faithful model of the structure, where also the 
places endangered should be marked, for 
guiding the Government in its further plans 
for the preservation of this venerable monu- 
ment to the Arab prophet. 
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JBOMETRIC CURVES AND CURVED 
ee rast SECTIONS. 

Inv the coursed of a papet onthis subject; read 
recently dt the Society of Arts, Mr. Jopling 
explained some of his recent dis¢overies in 
reference to éurved conic sections. Hg con- 
sideré' all the cutves in the Septenaty System 
to be projections, in some way, of either plane 
or curved sections 6f conés. They are also all 
producible’ by; rolliig curves on each other, 
the forms of which can be ascertained by the 
motiéns'included in the Septenary System. 

By means of a hollow cone and diagrams, 
he,stiowed how the cdni¢e surface*has the pro- 
perty of changing lines appli¢d to it into vary- 
ing curves. Fér example, citcular lines on the 
development, when applied to the conic surface 
were so Changéd as to give; by appearance, or 
radial projection, and orthogtaphical projec- 
tion, éwspidated, hodated, and inflected car- 
divids, together with numierous other curves, 
in gradual connection, but which are yet with- 
out distinguishing names; He exhibited ex- 
ampléé of parallel spiral lines of several revo- 
lutiong, varying in curvature throughout, which 
were produced by applying to the cone lines 
‘which on the developed surface were simply 
coheentric circlés. By applying eccentric cir- 
cular lines, tapering spirals ‘were obtained. A 
simple right line on the developed surface was 
shown to be'changed into a curve, all the pro- 
jections of which are probably contained in 
the Septenary System. In a similar way he 
showed that by other lines on the developed 
surface, as the ellipse, hyperbola, and para- 
bola, when applied ‘to the cone, great varieties 
of lines-can be exhibited to the eye and pro- 
jected on planes in any position. The appear- 
ances of a hollow cone cut to the line ofa 
circular disc applied to its surface, showed 
what a great variety of forms can be obtained 
from one curved section. 

Other varieties of curves were shown by hol- 
low metal cones cut to the lines produced by 
their intersection with a cylinder and a sphere ; 
and projections of the latter line were shown to 
be the cuspidated, nodated, inflected, and ob- 
late forms of the cardioid known to mathe- 
maticians, 

All these varieties can be obtained from 
cones of different angles by varying the dia- 
meters of the intersecting spheres. 

In developing on a diagram such an inter- 
sected cone, drawn with rays at equal angles, 
the lengths of the rays, either on the plane of 
development, the surface of the cone, or any 
plane on which the intersection may be pro- 
jected, are obtained by the use of a scale of 
sines.* The pocalize cardioids just spoken of 
are produced by orthographical projections on 
the plane of the base: 

The following is a table of cardioids pro- 
duced by applying to the interior or exterior 
surface of a cone the known plane conic 
sections :— 

I. By the application of the plane conic 
sections, as cloaks or linings to the cone. 
1st. ‘The cirele. 
2nd. The ellipse, prolate, oblate, and dis- 

symmetrical. 
arg. a Poverbcla, } infinite cardioids. 

I. By making the profile of a curved sec- 
tion of a cone a plane conic section. 

Ist. A circular line, as an intersection with a 
eylinder. 

2nd. An elliptical line, prolate, oblate, and dis- 
symmetrical, as an intersection with an 
elliptical prism. 

3rd. A parabola, as an intersection by a 
parabolic prism, which: gives the car- 
dioid known to mathematicians. 

4th. A hyperbola. 

III. By making the profile of a curved 
section ef a‘cone an intersection of a solid. 
ist. The intersection of a sphere. 
2nd.A spheroid, prolate, oblate, or dis- 

symmetrical. 





* Whatever may be the nature of the conic section, a 
scale may be formed from the rays which, om the eleva- 
tion, are cut by the section ; by which points may be ob- 
tained in the corresponding on the base, and a pro- 
_— of the curve constructed, and this for any projec- 

nm or development. In some cases the scale on the base 
may be a scale of equal parts, in others-a scale of chords, 


of sines, tangents, secants, &c., deduced from the circle. 


3rd. A paraboloid, ditto, ito, 
4th. A hyperboloid, ., ditto, . dite ati 
’ Mr, Jopling said,—The field for experiment 
arid observation in producing: curves 1s most 
extensive, and there is plenty of room for 
others to'advance and distingtish themselves 
by discoveries, both within and beyond the 
bounds defined by the Septenary System; 


but it is submitted that a knowledge of the’ 


more simple and practical principles which it 
embraces will materially assist in the discovery 
and thorough understanding of all - relative 
subjects. ' siti 

here is very little doubt that muth. of the 
mathematical knowledge possessed by the 
Greeks, as well as their method of reducing 
it to practice, is now lost to us, from the im- 
perfect means of recording it which they had 
at their command. It is certain that the 
eminence to which théy attained in’ practical 
att of-all kinds is- due to their géometrical 
knowledge ; and it therefore appears as cer- 
tain that by a revival of such knowledge a 
great impulsé would bé given to art among us. 
The great features in civil and naval archi- 
técture may be varied’ and improved; the 
beauty and elegance of form in ancient vases 
may be equalled, and perhaps surpassed in 
variety and character ; and in the outline and 
general arrafgement of architectural and 
artistic design, in the accuracy of the’ most 
delicately varying curves, and in the minutest 
details, the utmost perfection may be obtained 
by the study of true lines. 

No one cati have been properly educated in 
‘perception’ of form who cannot seé the 
existence of the various points of change that 
Occur in curved lines, or with the points and 
lines of change that compose curved surfaces ; 
and these cannot be explained or properly 
comprehended without studying a variety of 
the most: correct examples of curves, and first 
on a large scale. 








EGYPT AND EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Dr. J. V.C. Smiru, the editor of the Boston 
Medical Journal, U.S., has been travelling in 
Egypt, and has addressed a series of letters on 
the subject to the Boston Traveller. From 
these we condense the following notes and ob- 
servations :— 

Abbas Pasha, the present ruler of Egypt, 
a grandson of Mahommed Ali, appears to care 
for nothing beyond the multiplication of 
palaces, which he is rearing in singular places 
at enormous cost, at the expense too of his 
hard-worked subjects. One is going up out- 
side the northern wall of Cairo; another has 
been finished in the desert towards Suez; and 
a third is rising rapidly for the enlargement of 
his mother’s residence near the border of a 
garden on the Boulac side of the city. 
Mechanics are compelled to labour, being 
brought from the towns and villages, whether 
they are willing to go or not, at a compen- 
sation of about ten cents. a-day, rarely twenty- 
five, payable half in bread, daily, at his own 
price: for the remainder, an order on the 
treasury is given, that they are obliged, from 
necessity, to sell at any price to speculators, so 
that they are virtually cheated out of the whole. 
The machinery of Government in respect to 
the grain and cotton monopoly remains pre- 
cisely as he found it. He adds nothing, im- 
proves nothing that is defective, has suspended 
public works that were judiciously commenced, 
and assesses whatever sums he chooses, which 
the people must pay. 

Grand Cairo, the capital, is made up of a 
singular mass of odd-looking and more oddl 
contrived half stone, half brick and mud houses. 
Some rather fine edifices are met with, how- 
ever, but they are novelties. The streets rarely 
exceed 5 feet in width. In the thickest of the 
town, the dwellings by jutting-out stories as 
meer ascend, touch at the top, ‘almost to the 
exclusion of the sun’s rays.” Whatever is new 
there, is fabricated eek’ ok someting old. Thus 
a new house is made of stone, brick, and mor- 
tar that may have figured a hundred times 
before. Wherever there has been a town in 
Egypt, however remote the epoch of its exist- 
ence, there is from one to several mounds of 





enormous size, varying from 10 to 150 feet in 


{ 3 ee) ; ob eee hes ond oR PRP, 
éight, which appear to, be: wholly. fornied of 
}bioken bricks, pieces of Spree and other 
kinds of stone, fragments of pillars, cornices 
and smashed red earthen vessels. Whoever 
wishes to erect an edifice ps only to tap one 
of these anomalous. piles of rubbish to procute 
materials. Thus.the walls of a modern stabjg 
may once have been walls in the palate of 
enes, the first king ; next. in Shishak’s, ang 
by and by they will be liberated from thei 
ptesent ignoble durance to take a new position 
in a future cycle. Hundreds of sinall boys 
and girls are employed in carrying trays of 
mortar on their heads, marshalled by Overseers, 
who direct their movements with a stick, 
They pour down the conténts on ‘the top of 
he uprising work. A mason plumps a stone 
into it with his hands, trowels rarely being in 
requisition in ordinary undértakings. Women 
are seen mixing mortar with their hands in 
sufficient quantity. to keep the workmen libe. 
rally supplied. ' 

One straight street had been comméncéd in 
Cairo before Mahommed Ali’s death: no one 
knows when it will be finished. Alexandria 
was re-laid out by the same master spirit, and 
from its excellent harbour, fine comitercial 
advantages, and the only seaport worth having 
in Egypt, I imagine it will again become the 
capital, as it once was, to the neglect of Cairo, 
which is in a waning old age. 

Some of the guide-books' speak in terms of 


either wilfully or ignorantly misrepresent them, 
All the water in Egypt raised above the leré 
of the Nile is in earthen pots on the rim of a 
wheel, or by a pole and bucket. Thus elevated, 
there are troughs in mosks, rately anywhere 
else, to which it is conducted—uriless the 
sakias near the gardeiis are reckoiied as foun- 
tains. Water is poured out of skinis into tanks 
within very many of the mosks, with which 
two small tubes communicate that jut out 
through the wall. Poor people apply their 
mouths and suck up the water. ‘These con- 
trivances are the gift of pious Mahommedans, 
who look for favours in return from the Pro- 
phet for such charities on earth. 
Roman Catholics—miostly Italian residents 
are pretty numerous, especially in Alex- 
andria, where they Have a very large, beautiful 
church, the bell of which is the only one, 
periaps, in thé country. A fine episcopal 
| church edifice has been half finished:on the 
| Consular square, from stone brought from 
Malta a long while ago. Some disagreement 
| among the proprietors interrupted the progress 
of the enterprise: The society is rather a 
feeble one, quite thrown into the shade by 
their neighbours the Papists. 

Before bringing these observations. to 4 
| finale, it may be acceptable to. knowsomething 
‘of the present condition of the antiquities of 
Egypt—those most prominent. Nearly all the 
temples, large and small, are covered up Wi 
sand, while the interiors are filled’ with broken 
bricks, stones, dust, bones, anda mixture of 
nameless stuff, with the exception of the mag- 
nificent, unequalled remains at Karnak @ 
Thebes. Those at Luxor are partly hidden by 
aceumulations of mud and filth,—while the 
apartments, the loftiest, grandest imaginable, 
that surpass: the noblest. specimens of archi- 
tecture to be found on the globe, are occupie 
by beggarly Arabs, for themselves, 
donkeys, goats, turkeys,. and dogs. On the 
roof of the beautiful temple of Dendara, from 
which the French during. their sway wrenchee 
the unique planisphere, the gem of the Biblio- 
thequein Paris, there are thefoundations of large 
brick dwellings that may have been inhabi 
for centuries, and. the occupants quits 1gn0 
of the beautiful columns, the rich sculptures, 
and splendid adytuny below their feet. At Edfou 
there is a great structure—glorious, 
gether.so: to imitate.it in.our day, with all the 
appliances of modern art, would exhaust the 
resources of a- nation, if an attempt were 
made to copy minutely the fimish of thou- 
sands upon thousands of hieroglyphical pr 
‘in relief. Covered up as it is‘by a mountain = 
Tubbish, it would not be a very costly or dhe 
)clear it all away, ae ee ee 
great prostyle, a gateway nigh one | 
dred feet high, might be tolerably well imitated 











admiration of the public fountains, and they 
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the proportions. It would be an 
. aad a vrata & be sounded abroad; if 
nr Government would open it to the gaze and 
admiration of travellers. ‘Think of a statue 
that weighs 887 tons 550 pounds! At the 
corner of one of the Theban temples are the 
fractured remains of that enormous tiing, of 
red polished granite, which was mutilated by 
the malicious hatred of Cambyses, the Persian 
invader. It is supposed to be the one referred 
to by the historian, which required the com- 
pined force of 2,000 men for three years to 
transport it from the quarry to its present posi- 
tion. Howit could be broken across the hips, 
knees, and in other places, is a perfect mys- 
tery, since neither wedges, fire, nor an explosive 


mixture were applied: In Trajan’s forum at]: 


Rome, huge granite columns stud the area, 
proken off at different lengths, apparently by 
the samé process, which induces me to suspect 
an art is lost in stone masonry, by which the 
afitients weré enabled to get the mastery of 
tho&e motistrous obelisks, standing like needles 
before their sacréd edifices. 

A day is certainly coming whén extraor- 
diary developments will result from uncover- 
ing these buried architectural treasutes. While 

sing from one once secret labyrinth to 
another, in some of these very surprising con- 
trivances of three and four thousand years ago, 
I felt'a conviction, ds I still do, that discoveries 
which will unravel many mysteries, and throw 
a strong-light on the early history of our race, 
will yet be made in these places, Those apart- 
ments known as the king’s and queen’s cham- 
bers in the interior of the pyramid of Cheops, 
are just nothing at all. They were designed 
originally, in my humble opinion, to deceive 
those who might in after times get access to 
them—to divert them from the search of the 
more important, and in the estimation of those 
for whom it was raised, sacred objects, which 
are deposited somewhere’ in that astonishing 
monument; While groping along the obscure 
passages, and examining the ingenuity of the 
mechanics which is displayed in the adjustment 
of one stone to another, and the consummate 
skill with which they intended to conceal parts 
already laid open, I felt an almost irresistible 
desire to commence a new series of explora- 
tions, 








IRISH BUILDING WORKS. 


A New Roman Catholic church is to be 
erected at Irishtown, County Dublin, from’ the 
designs of Mr. McCarthy, architect. The 
style will be Gothie, of the fourteenth century. 
The plan comprises nave, north and south 
aisles, chancel, with a chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament at the east end of the north aisle, 
afid a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, to 
correspond at thesouth side. Theérewillbeabell 
tower on the south-west angle. At thé north 
side a spacious sacristy is provided. The riave 
and aisles will be roofed with separate gables. 
The nave will be separated from the aislés by 
arcades of eight. bays, supported on cut stone 
piers, with moulded capitals and. bases. The 
chancel and-side-chapels will be separated from 
each other by parcloses, and from the nave 
and aisless by screens of light design. The 
timbers of the roof are to be exposed, stained 
and varnished. It-is not intended to erect the: 
bell tower at present, as funds do not permit. 

€ total dimensions of the church are 130 
feet by 57 feet, 


A new conservatoryis to be erected atGlena- 
Raty. The dimensions are 58 feet in length by 
15 feet in width. Qn the south elevation is-a- 
semicircular transept 24. feet by 415 feet. 
nenahe posts of cast iron with consdles at 

ads, supporting cornice whicls forms gutter, 
are placed at intetvals of 3 feet 4 inches: from 
re to centre: these rest on walls 14 inches: 
on with granite facing. The roof is of 
Spain form: itis formed with wrought-iron 
S connected by a- wire running the entire 
i ae The total cost-will:be 1,0001. The 

Engineering Company are’ the con- 
pa Mr. Alfred. G, Jones’ is the. 


« 


The Péor-law Commissioners have deter- 
at Gle 


Upon erecting a new union workhouse 
nnamady, and are receiving tenders for 


the execution of the works according to the 
plans of their architect. 

A new church at Tramore was consecrated 
on the 25th March, by the Bishop of Cashel. 

The directors of the Dublin and Belfast 
Junction Railway intend erecting a new station 
and store at Madden Bridge, in the Cotinty of 
Armagh: ie 

An almstiouse is to be erected in thé town 
of ae ge according to the drawings of 
Mr,.S. Synies, architect: a 

The Dublin and Kingstown Railway Com- 
pany intend erectifig a new and permanent 
bridge of malleablé iron over the river Dodder. 
Méssrs. Fairbairn; Brottiets; atid Co.; aré the 
contractors, .. 

Two new Réman Catholié churchés aré to 
be erected in Wexford. 

A new éustom-honsé; with portfoi of the 
| building to’ be appropriated to post-office pur- 
| poses, is 6’ be eretted at Belfast. 

Thé corporation of Kilkenny have déter- 
minéd upon extending St. John’s Quay along 
the rivér for the entiré of Corniack Island. 

Thé committee of natural history of the 
Royal Dublin Society intend erécting a new 
musétm in connection with the présent build- 
ings, and have adverti¢ed to’ give a premium 
of 10/7. for the best plati: the cost will be 
2,5007%: Liberal committee ! 

Upwards of 1,500 mien have béén employed 
during thé winter mionths on fhe éxtensidit 
line to Galway. Neatly all the minor bridges 
are cormipleted. A new goods deépédt has been 
constricted at Mullingar on a commodious 


EXCURSIONS BY RAIL. 


THE various railway companies have lost no 
time in starting excursion trains for the pre- 
sent season, and they are already profiting 
largely by the venture. On ane in last 
week the Great Western started their first cheap 
irip. from Londorrto Bath and Bristol ; fare, 5s. 

2€ number of passengers who visited the two 
cities was about 700. On the Monday follow- 
ing a cheap train left Bristol, calling at Bath, 
Chippenham; and Swindon, and conveyed 
about thé sanié number of passengers to the 
metropolis: On Moriday; about 400 persons 
from London visited Oxford. On Tuesday, 
about 500 from that city aid Banbury availed 

emsélvés of the excursién train to visit 
don. Another aa Was then announced 
for the opening of thé Gréat Exhibition —— 
On , Easter Monday, too, the Cambridge 
public availéd themselves; in very large 
numbers, of the exctirsién trains on the 
Eastérn Counties line to London. The Col- 
chester line train arrived at a quarter past 
twélvé, bringing néarly 1,000 passengers, and 
the train from the Cathbridgé district, consist- 
ing of thirty-eight carriages, at two o’clock, 
brotight about 1,500. § year there were 
no holiday trains at Easter, gréatly to thé regret 
of the inhabitants of the ern district, and 
equally detrimental to ah ke interests 
of the company, for thé working expenses of 
thesé trips are found to bé bit d small per 
centage on the aggregaté récéijits——The 
South-Western directory, alsé profiting by the 
experience of the past, cornitiented their éx- 





the Dublin terminus: twenty-séven miles of 
permanént way through Westmeath portion 
are nearly complete. In county Galway 
twenty-five miles are laid down. 

The great swivel bridge at Lough Athalia is 
nearly finished : a weight of 200 fons is con- 
structéd to be moved with éasé by a simple 
hand-gearing. Messrs. Dargati are the con- 
tractors for the masonry, Messrs. Fairbairit 
for the iron work. ‘The length of the bridge 
over the Shannon will be 600 feet, consisting 
of iron girder openings 165 feet span, with a 


structure to rest on two cast-iron cylinders sunk 
in river and filled with miasont'y. Messrs. Fox 
and Henderson are the contractors. The bridge 
over the river Luck is in a forward state. The 
stations along the whole line are in progress, 
except that at Athlone, which will be com- 
menced immediately. Messrs. Cockburn and 
Son, of Dublin, are erecting them. Mr. G. W. 
Hemans, engineer in chief. 

The board of guardians of the Rathdrum 
Union intend erecting additions to the work- 
house, and also to add a fever hospital: the 
drawings for same have been furnished by the 
Poor Law Commissioners’ architect. 

The first stone of the entrance lock to the 
tidal basin or Corrib docks of the new canal 
now in progress in connection with the navi- 


scale, atid a new engine housé is building at | cursion trains in good timé thiv year. On 


| Monday in last week a trait’ léft Southampton 
with 250 passengers, and fo0k in at Bishop- 
stoke from Winchéster ani Salisbury about 
150 more. If the day had béeti'fine the num- 
bers would doubtiéss have been quadrupled, 
but unfortunately the wéathér Was miserably 
wet.——In Ireland, too, the é¥ceursion system 
ig already taking root, Pled#ure trips to and 
from Dublin and Kilkenty wéré given on 
Easter Monday, whén a latge’riuntiber of per- 
sors availed themséives of the opportunity of 
enjoying the excursions. ‘The rlumber leaving 





swivel bridge for navigation in ¢he centre, the) Kilketitiy, according to thé local Moderator, 


wae upwards of 400, and this was so largely 
augtiiented at the various stations along the 
routé, that’ there was nof siifficient engine 
power at length to draw them. Those who 
took thé trip from Dublin were more fortunate : 

arrived in due time, to the number of about 
300, atid spent the day in visiting the Cathe- 
dral, Castle, and other local lions. 








SouTHamptTon Water Suprty.—A re- 
port (printed by Marshall, of Southampton) 
has been made by Mr. Ranger, consulting 
engineer to the local board of health, South- 
ampton, on the various sources of water supply 
available to that town. The conclusions are, 
that, with regard to the artesian well on the 


gation and drainage of Lough Corrib and common, any‘additional ovtlay upon a work 


Mask was laid down on the 9th April. Mr. 


Saml. W. Roberts, district erigineer. 








Turn- out oF BrickMAKERS’ LABOURERS. 
‘'—Ie consequence of the duty being taken off 
bricks, some of the:mastefs in’ the neiglbour- 
hood of Altrinchany have had their moulds 
made of a larger size than: others, continuing 
‘to pay the same‘ wages to their labourers, who, 
in consequence, have turhed out. About fifty 
or sixty of therm visited the:yard of Mr. James 
Hardy, of Hale, whom they intimidated. The 
number afterwards increased to ninety men at 
least. Mr. Hardy’s work has-been at a stand: 
since that day. He knew four of the turt-oute, 
who were taken before the niagistrates at 
Altrincham, and ordered to-enter into’suteties, 
themselves in 107, and two sureties in 5/. each, 
‘to keep the peace for three months. The bail 
was given atid they weré discharged. 

Eprysuncn Patiosopmcan Instrrv- 


TION. Mr: A. Christie, director of the Schoot; marble; 


of Design: at Edimburgh, hae recently: deli- 
vered two lectures at this institution, “On the 


A large collection of specimens and drawings 
was exhibited in illustration. 





where success’ is so mueh moré than doubtful 
should be stopped,—that with reference to the 
existing works, av theie system is defective 
they should be but temporarily used till 2 new 
supply is ready+—and that as Professor Way 
states, that “ theré could bé no’ hesitation in 
recommending the waters of the Itchens as fit 
and proper waters for the supply of a town in 
the absence of other sources,” and‘ as consider- 
ations of expense preclude resort to any others, 
the waters for the supply of the: town: should 
be derived fromthe river Ktchen,. either above 
or below the tail of the Mansbridge Lock, as 
more definité plans, surveys;or valuations may 
decide. 

Sroursriper Chay. Articles of any! 
forny it appears can now be produced in the 
fire clay of Stourbridge, with ai eianrel equal 
to that of the best China, and iw imitation of 


the various marbles. Batlisvof» every variety, 
some weighing when burnt upwards of 7 cwt. 


and looking a single: blecktcof excavated 
. have’ been succetsfislly made ever since 
the Isis Gold Medal of ther Society of Arts 
was givert to Messrs. Raffofd, Fineh, and 


-Art of Design as applied to Manufactures.” | Masson, asa prize, offered-at: Prince Alberts: 


suggestion, im order to assist the nrovement: 
for peoples’ baths and washhouses: 
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SOUTH PORCH OF THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, AT 
OBERWESEL, ON THE RHINE. 
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THE CHURCH OF “OUR LADY” AT 
OBERWESEL, ON THE RHINE. 

Ir the visitors’ book kept in the Rhenish 
Hotel may be. taken as any. guide, but few 
English tourists visit Oberwesel ; and yet there 
is not a more beautiful spot to be found on the 
banks of that “exulting and abounding river ” 
—the Rhine : the first view of the place from 
the Rhine. is really enchanting: in the fore- 
ground stands a fine old gateway and the 
church ; behind these one of those “ castled 
crags” which here meet the eye at every turn; 
and in the extreme distance a glorious range 
of hills terminates the view: nor is any of the 
charm lost on a nearer approach. Close on the 
bank of the river stands the Church of “ Our 
Lady,” of which we give a south-east view. This 
church was consecrated in 1331, and there is 
perhaps no better specimen of German Gothic 
to be found upon the Rhine: nearly the whole 
of the detail is well preserved: the window 
tracery, of which there is a great variety, is 
curious, and of forms but rarely seen: the 
south porch has lately been partially restored : 
it is so excellent a specimén, and ‘its detail so 
delicate, that we have thought it right to make 
it. the subject of a separate illustration. The 
pean part of this porch has been destroyed, 
and is now finished by a flat pediment. On 





the northern side of the church are some good 
cloisters, in which are several effigies’ of 
knights, prelates, and ladies “ in their habits 
as they lived.” The interior of the church 
has some portions of great excellence: the 
choir is simple, but of fine proportions—its 
height is 80 feet: the rood screen of stone it 
would be difficult to equal, and in the chancel 
is an altar screen of oak made to fold up: this 
is covered with the most elaborate ornament, 
consisting of rich niches, with small and deli- 
cately carved statues. We hope at some future 
time to make our readers better acquainted 
with these : inthe meantime, we would strongly 
advise any of them who may propose to visit 
the Rhine, to devote at least one day to 
Oberwesel. There is enough to interest for a 
week any one who can enjoy the quiet of a 
German village. -Besides the’ church, now 
briefly described, there is another at the oppo- 
site end of the place, of great merit: to-say 
nothing of smaller matters, there are,—a good 
old gateway and a fine round tower, from the 
summit of which a glorious view may be ob- 
tained; a scramble up the crag. on which 
stands the castle, to be’ amply repaid by a 
view down one of the most charming of 
valleys ; and last, though not least, the homely 


‘comfort of the small hotel, which is worth re- 


=—=—€==a 


membering. At the time of our visit it presented 
a good picture of German life, made up with 
sprinkling of students; some German ladies, 
whose quiet unaffected manners are their great 
charm ; and, as the evening approached, some 
few of the more humble villagers. Again, we 
say to all who may visit the Rhine, give a 
least one day to Oberwesel. 








SCENERY AND DIORAMAS. 


Ar the Lyceum the scenery in Mr. Planché’s 
new Easter piece, ‘The Queen of the Frogs,” 
is scarcely so striking as for some former pro- 
ductions of the same class; but then, on the 
other hand, the writing is even more witty and 
sparkling than usual. The quicksilver lake 
and rocks, the royal gardens, and the marsh 
which precede the last scene, are nevertheless 
charmingly painted. The piece as a whole js 
deservedly very successful. 

The scenery in the new piece at The Prin. 
cess’s Theatre, called “The Alhambra,” hag 
not received from our contemporaries the 
commendation it deserves. We would 
especially mention a diorama from London 
to Spain, moving from the ceiling to the 
stage: the bird’s eye view of the Exhibition 


.| Building at starting, Dover, and Paris, are 


capital. “ Brompton-square by Moonlight” will 
be recognised by all who know that pleasant 
(once) suburban district; and the last scene, 
‘The Fort of Cadiz,” does great credit to 
Messrs. Gordon and Lloyds, by whom the 
whole is painted. 








DILAPIDATIONS. 
; ESSEX 0. GRAY. 

TH1s was an action before Mr. Baron 
Alderson te recover compensation in damages 
for the non-performance of an agreement to 
repair certain premises. : 

It appeared that the defendant, who is a 
builder, had taken the assignment of the lease 
of the house No. 13, Duke-street, St. James’s, 
and it was now alleged that the house in ques- 
tion had been let out in lodgings, and also 
that the premises themselves had been per- 
mitted, by neglect, to fall into a wretched state 
of dilapidation. It was for the cost of the 
reparation of that dilapidation that the present 
action was brought, the sum claimed being 
2311. of 
Mr. E. James, for the defendant, commented 
upon the effect of the testimony which had 
been produced in support of the plaintiff’s 
case, which he contended had not gone to 
establish what was the state of the premises at 
the period when the defendant had taken poe. 
session of them in the year 1830—a fact of the 
utmost importance when the question was a¢ 
to how much of the dilapidations a defendant 
was to be held liable for. 

Mr. Baron Alderson having left the case to 
the jury, they returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff—damages 100/. 








CarRYING WATER LONG DISTANCES BY 
SypHon.—A correspondent, Mr. B. Sargent, 
of Doctor-street, Walworth-common, who ex- 
presses a needless fear of being overlooked byus 
because he is a working bricklayer, suggests 


‘that water may be transferred, say toa distance 


of 800 feet, from a pond to a tank, by means of 
a’ syphon pipe, which might be filled with 
water, in the first place, through an opening 
or branch pipe at its highest level while stop- 
cocks ‘at the two extremities were turned — 
to prevent its egress until the orifice by whic 

it entered was closed: the air might then be 
allowed to pass off at each extremity, and os 
pipe be again filled up, when water from the 
pond would pass through the syphon in - 
stream, once let on, into the tank—sunk, 0 
course, to a lower level than that of the water 
in the pond ; and would only cease to do - 
when the water in both receptacles reached the 
same level, after which its action woul 
resumed whenever water was wibasev® 
frem the tank by means of a cominon suctio 

pump, as this would destroy the equi- 
librium; thus, in effect, constituting the 

a full well so long as the pond would sup- 


ply it. 
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) SOC ETY. B PAINTERS iN 
sid OLD TO rER ot RS. 

Tue Society of Paintets' in.Water Colours 
had its private view on Saturday last, and the’ 
exhibition is now. open’ to the publie. The 
collection is a good one; though, perhaps, not 
above the usual degree of merit. Cattermole 
and John Lewis do not exhibit, and are missed. 
he two pictures ‘of latgest size and pretensions 
are 69, “ Highland Smugglers leaving the Hills 
with their Whiskey,” by F. W. Topham ; and, 
129, “ Féte Champétre in the Time of Charles 
11”, by Fred. Taylor. Mr. Topham’s picture 
is full of fine feeling and expression, but has 
fewer claims a8 @ composition: the action is 
disjointed, and the occupation of the principal 
feure at first sight scarcely discoverable. 
Notwithstanding this, however, and the fact 
that the figures are all old friends, there is the 
“touch of nature” in it which makes “the 
whole world kin,” and forces the admiration of 
all who look at it. F 

Mr. Taylor’s picture; on the contrary, has 
some very high qualities, but is wanting in 
expression. It is a very elaborate work, full 
of figures, and maintains the artist’s position 
as a colourist. 

Mr. Duncan is strong this year: we would 
especially mention (90) “ Boats preparing for 
the Herring Fishery, off Lowestoft.” The 
same place has furnished him with’ several 
other subjects. 

Mr. Copley Fielding has, as usual, a large 
number of charming landscapes. (107) “ The 
Cliffs of Dover,”’ and some from Cumberland, 
may be especially noted. 

Mr. Hunt’s drawings of fruit are quite per- 
fect; of their class: (249) “‘ Plums,” is better 
than nature. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s “ Lincoln Minster ” (197) 
is a very fine view of that glorious structure. 

We must content ourselves with mentioning 
a few of the works that pleased us most. 
(29) “ Fishing Boats pushing off,” by Bentley ; 
(37) “Tour on the Vrydag’s Markt, Ghent,” 
by Callow; all the pictures by Prout; (42) 
“Qld Windmill near Walton,” by Branwhite ; 
(44) “A Gossip over the Wedding Dress ”— 
(the face over the chair is worth any thing), 
by J. J. Jenkins; (111) “Gipsey Encamp- 
ment,” by D. Cox (a singularly fine work) ; 
“Como,” by T. M. Richardson; and even 
more especially his 182; (189) Carl Haag’s 
“Schoene Brunnen, at Nuremberg; and, 
(185) “Thor’s House, Tor,” by Geo. Fripp 
which is singularly fresh and true. 








THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 


THE two societies opened their rooms to- 
gether on the same day, and the result was, 
as it seemed to us, a smaller attendance of 
visitors at each. The exhibition of the New 
Society is highly creditable to the members, 
and may be safely pointed out to foreign 
visitors for inspection. 

_ Mr. Warren’s principal work is a contribu- 
tion in fresco (233) “'The Women at the foot 
of the Cross : ” it has high qualities, but will not 
beso popular as some of his previous pictures. 
(122) “The Death of the Firstborn,” by the 
same artist, is a clever example of his style. 

Mr. Haghe has but one small picture (49), 

» Interior of St. Gomar, Belgium,” so 
beautifully painted as to heighten regret for 
the circumstance, 

_, Mr. Corbould exhibits hie great scene from 

Le Prophéte,” painted by command of Prince 
Albert for the Queen (84), and ‘‘ Salome dane- 
ing before Herod” (205). Both are remark- 
able drawings ; but we prefer the second. 
dit. Wehnert’s largest contribution (62), 

Sir Thomas Gresham’s promise to the City 
oa don ” (the last result of which was Mr. 

te’s building in Cornhill), is painted with 
L force. (282) “ Columbus at the Convent 


more beautiful picture. 
fh Vacher has continued his illustrations 
. ne Coos ty very excellent 
es : 6 » Piazzetta, Venice,” 
) The Doge going in Procession. from 
Palace tothe Bucentaur,”’ and others, 


bida,” is, nevertheless, to our mind, 





Mr. Croinek has somié cléver architéctural 
subjects. 

In No. 55, “ The Stranget,” by Fariny Cor- 
baux, the children are beautiful portrayed. 

Mr, Molé’s (118) “The Fisherman’s Life,” 
ig a clever picturé. 

r. Absolon, notwithstanding his dioramic 
phgeaentedts, has contributed several charming 
its. 

Thé finest landscape in the room is Mr. 
Aaron Penley’s “ Trifaen, North Wales,” 
(242); we have seén nothing better for some 
time past. 

Mr. Bennett’s landscapes are exceedingly 
good, and we must further mention with com- 
meéndation, the works of Mr. Davidson, Mr. 
Robins, Mr. Carrick, Mr. Weigall; Mr. W. N. 
Hardwick, Mr. Howse, Mr. Fahey, Mr. Row- 
botham (“A View of Heidelberg ”’), Mr. Pen- 
son, Mr. Lee, and Mr. Kearney, whose (270) 
“ King James decides on commencing White- 
hall” has an especial claim on us as intro- 
ducing Inigo Jones. 








METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


THE Metropolitan Sanitary Association have 
memorialised the Government on the subject 
of public agency, or trading companies, in 
regulating the water supply for the metro- 
polis. They include in their memorial, which 
has been published by Gadsby, of Fleet-street, 
@ correspondence with Mr. Mill, the political 
economist, on the subject, in which the latter, 
in speaking of those who contend that the 
supply of water is rio more a fit subject for 
Government interference than the supply of 
food, and should bé left, as that is, to the ordi- 
nary operations of industry, says that the 
maxim, “That the supply of the physical wants 
of the community should be left to private 
agency is, like other general maxims, liable to 
mislead, if applied without consideration of 
the reasons on which it is grounded. The 
policy of depending on individuals for the 
supply of the markets assumes the existence 
of competition. Ifthe supply be in the hands 
of an individual secured against competition, 
he will best promote his interest and his ease 
by making the article dear and bad; and there 
will be no escape from these influences but by 
laying on him .a legal obligation, that is, by 
making him a public functionary. Now, in 
the case of water-supply, there is virtually no 
competition. Even the possibility of it is 
limited to a very small number of individuals 
or companies, whose interest prompts them, 
except during occasional short periods, not to 
compete, but to combine. In such a case, the 
system of private supply loses all that, in’ other 
cases, forms its recommendation. The article 
being one of indispensable necessity, the ar- 
rangement between the companies and the 
consumer is as much compulsory as if the 
rate were imposed by Government; and the 
only security for the efficient performance by 
the companies of what they undertake, is 
public opinion, a check which would operate 
much more effectually on a public board. 

* * * #* * The principle, therefore, 
of Government regulations, I conceive to be 
indisputable. But it remains to be considered 
whether the Government may best discharge 
this function by itself undertaking the opera- 
tions for the supply of water, or by con- 
trolling the operations of others.” _ 

Mr. Mill is of opinionthat, for the present, “the 
authority to which the work may most fittingly 
be entrusted is a commissioner, appointed by 
the Government, and responsible to Parliament 
like the Commissioners of Poor Laws. Whe- 
ther this officer should’ reform the water sys- 
tem of London by the formation of new ar- 
rangements, or by employing, under a rigid 
system of control, the existing water companies, 
is a question, not of principle, but of practical 
expediency.” 








SamMvuEL JoHNson’s. Pew.—A brasstablety 
with suitable inscription, has been ereeted-im 
pew 18 of the north gallery of St.. Clemente 
Danes’ Church, ascertained to be the seat 
occupied for many years by Dr.. Samuel 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

A Me&MorrIAL has Been presented to the 
Norwich council by the young men of that 
city, praying for the establishment of a free 
library and museum.——A memorial, it seems, 
has betti’ numerously signed at Dudley, and 
présénted to Lord Ward, an favour of the lease 
of Dudley Castle and grounds to the South 
Staffordshire Railway Company. On 
Wednesday in last week the new grammar 
school at Wimborne was opened. The new 
building is erected on the site of the old at the 
back of the Minster. The style is transitional, 
and intended to convey the impression of its 
being built at different periods with an interim 
of about fifty years. The earliest portion, 
containing the school-rooms, is in the style 
which prevailed in the latter part of the rei 
of Henry VII., and immediately after the 
foundation of the charity by his mother. The 
principal front, facing the west, is 135 feet 
long, and is dividéd into three portions. The 
centre consists of a large gable pierced on the 
ground-floor for the ‘chief entrance to the 
school, and above it is a four-light traceried 
window. On each side is a turret 50 feet 
high, the lower parts of which form entrance 
vestibule to the masters’ houses. The wings 
on each side of the centre are terminated with 
projecting gables with large bay windows 
covered with deep stone weatherings, and the 
intermediate portions have stone cornices and 
two tiers of mullioned windows. The north 
point is 78 feet long, and consists of a receding 
centre and two projecting gables, one of which 
has an oriel window. The south and east 
fronts are comparatively plain, and; owing to 
the ground, somewhaf irregular. The walls 
are built of bright red bricks, with Caen stone 
dressings : dark bricks have been worked in 
to form a variety of patterns, and the roofs are 
covered with tiles, finished at the top with 
ornamental ridges. The whole has been car- 
ried out from désigns and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Mortis and Ebson, of 
London, architects: Mr. J. G. Smither, 
clerk of the works, ‘Fhe contractors were Mr, 
John Score, Mr. James Knott, Mr. John 
Bugden, and Mr. Henry Hall, all of Wim- 
borne.——Taunton, on the 25th March, was 
*‘ brilliantly illuminated” with gas from peat 
or turf—a substance abounding in the eastern 
part of Devon. The Taunton Courier states 
that the jet was of unusual brightness, and 
left no doubt of its decided claim to prefer- 
ence over the ordinary gaseous supply.——~ 
A model of Plymouth Breakwater, nearly 13 
feet in length, has been constructed by Mr. - 
Stuart, the superintendent of the work, and is 
intended for the International Exhibition. The 
stones are all on scale, and the shape of each 
stone is delineated on the superficial structure, 
To heighten the effect, Mr. Stuart obtained 
the services of Mr. N. M. Condy, marine 
painter, in conjunction with Mr. Harris, to 
form the sea for the model in alto relievo. The 
effect. of storm, according to the Devonport 
and Plymouth Telegraph, is well carried out. 
At the back of the model is a description in 
three lanquages, giving the length, breadth, 
depth, number of tons of stone used, and also 
the time, labour, and expense incurred in this 
great undertaking.——The citizens of Here- 
ford, according to. the local Times, have been 
considering the best mode of establishing cheap. 
public baths in that.city.——The new baths and: 
washhouses at Birmingham were visited, in three. 
days after their opening for inspection, by no. 
less thaw80,000 persons. Besides the architect, . 
Mr. D. R. Hill, the professional men. chiefly, 
engaged in. the construction of these baths. 
were, Mr. John Cresswell, builder, and Messrs.. 
Haden, of Trowbridge; engineers: The local, 
Journal complains of the want of a second. 
swimming bath. The opening for use 
‘place on 12th inst.——On 21st ult., the first 
stone of the General Institution for the Blind, 
‘at Birmingham, was laid by Mr. T. Goodman, 
'the treasurer; to whose exertions the success 
that has hitherto attended this valuable. cha+ 
‘rity-is mainly ascribed., A description. of the 
building has already appeared in our 
tand. we need. therefore. merely mention tha 
the style selected. by the successful co: - 
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bethan that prevailed about 1554, and that 
Messrs. Branson and Gwythir’s contract is 
5,006/., the materials employed being 
red brick and Derbyshire stone.—— The 
Streets and Sewerage Committee of Wol- 
verhampton have obtained tenders for the pro- 
posed survey and maps of that town from 
twenty parties, the highest figure being 1,264/., 
and the lowest 274/.! Some required two 
years for the completion of the maps and plans, 
others asked only for three months: one soli- 
cited ‘reasonable time,” and the lowest 
tender required nine months. The lowest esti- 
mate (that of Mr. Hoggar, of Oxford, for 
274/.), was accepted, subject to an undertaking 
on his part to complete the same in such a 
manner as shall meet the approval of the 
General Board of Health, or in default of such 
approval the contract to be cancelled without 
any remuneration to Mr. Hoggar.——lIt is 
proposed to erect a market-house and town- 
hall at Swindon, at a cost of about 1,200/.: 
upwards of 500/. have been realized in shares 
of 51. each.——A demonstration—remarkable 
for its originating among the workers them- 
selves—has been made at Macclesfield in sup- 
port of a free library and reading-room for the 
industrious classes, with pleasure grounds and 
a gymnasium, in which healthful recreation 
may be enjoyed. Should this scheme be 
worked as energetically as that for the estab- 
lishment of baths and washhouses, Maccles- 
field, as observed by the Manchester Spectator, 
will take a high rank in the list of townsin which 
decided popular progress is being made.—— 
The bell of St. Alban’s Church, Liverpool, 
owing to a screw giving way, fell with a “ tre- 
mendous crash” through three floors on Sun- 
day in week before last. Had the accident 
occurred one minute either before or after, the 
consequences must-have been fatal to one or 
more human lives. The damage done to the 
church is considerable-——An experiment has 
been made to demonstrate the height to which 
the water from the New Derby Waterworks 
would rise in the town. “The hose was laid 
across the church-yard to the foot of All Saints’ 
Tower, and the nozzle connected with one end 
of 155 feet of gutta percha tubing of 2-inch 
bore. The other end of the tubing was slightly 
bent, so as to deliver the water downwards, 
and being attached to a line let down from the 
top of the tower, was hoisted up to within a 
few feet of the battlements. The water was 
then turned on at the hydrant, and the persons 
who held the line above were signalled to 
lower it until the water ran out of the end of 
the tube, which would, of course, determine 
the height to which it would rise. When the 
end of the tube reached a point ascertained to 
be 124 feet 8 inches from the foot of the tower, 
the water appeared. By taking the supply 
from the storage reservoir, it is said, an addi- 
tional height of 20 feet might be obtained, 
making 144 feet 8 inches.——The price of 
gas at Nottingham is to be still further reduced, 
says a local paper, “and no doubt the com- 
pany will be amply repaid for their libe- 
rality by an increased consumption of gas 
in the dwelling-houses and small shops, 
where it has not been yet introduced.”—— 
A proposal by the Kidderminster Council to 
grant a lease of premises over the market 
entrance, to the Peel memorial committee, at 
20/7. a year, on condition that 1,000/. should 
be spent on the building, and the mayor be 
made a trustee, has been almost unanimously 
rejected. The subscriptions now amount to 
upwards of 550/. and the subscribers have re- 
solved to exert themselves in increasing the 
amount and then to elect trustees and fix on a 
site.———The purchasers of the intended site 
for the Blackburn Exchange have concluded 
to proceed with their project by means of 
public subscriptions, each subscriber to receive 
a pro ratd dividend on the amount subscribed, 
as the profits from the undertaking shall ac- 
crue. is course will enable them to avoid 
the surveillance of the Joint-Stock Companies 
Act, and will give them complete management 
of their own affairs. It is still estimated that 
20,0002. will more than cover the whole of the 
expenditure. About half the sum, it is said, 
has been ‘promised by a limited number of 
local firms.——A monument has just been 





erected in the Woodhouse Cemetery, Leeds, to 
a local celebrity, Dr. Hamilton. ‘It is above 
23 feet in height, covers a space of 7 feet 
square at the base, and is composed of a base, 
or pedestal, supporting four Grecian Doric 
columns, 6 feet 6 inches high, surmounted by 
an architrave, frieze, and cornice, &c.—— 
On Friday, in week before last, the workmen 
employed in the erection of the new union 
workhouse, at Bradford, numbering about 100, 
were entertained to supper at the house of Mr. 
Abraham Priestly, one of the contractors for 
the mason work. The guardians having voted 
51., the master contractors for the various 
works, having nearly completed their con- 
tracts, provided the rest. After supper, the 
chair was taken by Mr. John Scholefield, of 
the firm of Guthrie and-Scholefield, contractors 
fcr the plumbing, gas, &c.; and the vice- 
chair by Mr. W. Beanland, of the firm of W. 
and J. Beanland, contractors for the joiners’ 
work. Mr. Gledhill, of the firm of Priestley 
and Gledhill, contractors for the masons’ work, 
and other parties interested, were also present 
along with the workmen. At the Sunder- 
land baths and washhouses the number of 
bathers in the week ending April 23, was 433, 
making an average of upwards of 60 daily, and 
a total of 565 bathers (in ten days) since the 
establishment was opened to the public. The 
largest number of bathers in one week, at the 
Newcastle establishment, according to the 
Gateshead Observer, was 500: Sunderland, 
during the second week, counts 433. Only 
six baths are in full operation, other six being 
only partially so. ‘The number of female 
betes in ten days was 43.——Model dwell- 
ing-houses for the working-classes have been 
erected in Edinburgh, with all the necessary 
conveniences. ‘They are a private speculation, 
and will pay 7} per cent. on the outlay. 
The Glasgow papers state that Mr. Buchanan, 
of Hillington and Auchintorlie, has resolved 
upon erecting a splendid mansion near the site 
of his present residence, which is to be taken 
down. The new building, it is said, will be 
one of the finest in the west of Scotland, and 
will cost, with improvements on the grounds, 
new offices, &c., 40,000/, 














CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


THe new Congregational Church, at 
East Retford, was opened on Good Friday. 
It is built of brick and stone, in the Anglo- 
Norman style, with 350 sittings. The side 
of the edifice is 52 feet by 25 feet inside, 
and is flanked on each side by a porch 10 feet 
by 8 feet 9 inches; making a total frontage of 
59 feet. The roof is open, stained and var- 
nished. The pulpit is low, and in form like a 
platform, resting upon a stone basement. A 
wheel window in front, and six other windows, 
are filled with stained glass. Underneath is a 
school-room. The whole, including cost of 
site, boundary walls, and railing, has been 
executed for about 1,4507. The church was 
erected by Messrs. Dawson, of Nottingham, 
from plans and specifications by Mr. J. C. 
Gilbert, architect, of same town.—tThe parish 
church of Newcastle-under-Lyne was re-opened 
on Sunday before last. The interior, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. R. Chapman 
and S. Mason, churchwardens, has undergone 
extensive renovation. The oak panelling of 
the chancel, which had been defaced by suc- 
cessive layers of paint and varnish, has been 
restored; the large windows reglazed and 
partly filled with coloured glass ; and the floor 
of the chancel laid with encaustic tiles, from 
the manufactory of Messrs. Minton, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, and the liberal gift of Mr. H. 
Minton. The whole of the interior of the 
church has been coloured, the oak pewing 
repaired, and, like the chancel, restored by re- 
moval of varnish and dust. The christening pew 
has been laid with encaustic tiles, and the marble 
font restored. The mural monuments have also 
been renovated. The tower has been strength- 
ened, the whole of the paved approaches to 
the church relaid, and surface drains formed 
to keep them dry. The stone work of several 
of the windows has been renewed, and also a 
portion of the parapet coping. The cost of 
restoring the chancel, something like. half the 








7 ads 
entire expense, will be defrayed by the.rector, 
——The_ foundation-stone of Be. Luke’s 
Church, Bilston, was laid on Tuesday week, 
This church will contain 800 sittings, 600 of 
which will be free; and including 500/. for the 
site, is estimated to cost 3,500/. The building, 
we believe, is to be in the Early English style, 
The architects are Messrs. Johnson and Sons, 
of Lichfield, and the contractor Mr. John 
Robinson, of Redditch.—The church of Stoke 
next Guildford is under renovation. The pews 
have all been taken away; also the gallery, 
except a portion in front of the organ; and on 
removing the lath and plaster to open the 
timbers of the roof, it was found to be in such 
a state as to be‘unsafe: accordingly the whole 
of the old roof (except over the chancel and 
Stoughton chapel) has been removed, as well 
as the north-west wall; and it is feared the 
north wall is so loose and incapable of sup. 
porting a roof, that it must also be rebuilt, 
Very little, therefore, of the old structure will 
eventually remain, except the chancel and ad. 
joining chapel, and the old tower.— Qn 
Sunday morning during service the roof of 
Sheerness church was found to be on fire, 
The cause it is supposed was a portion of soot 
from a funnel chimney being blown off and 
lodging against the lead covering of one of 
the hips, which resulted in the ignition of one of 
the rafters and a small portion of the slating 
boards.——-The Roman Catholic chapel in 
Bugle-street, Southampton, which has been 
very greatly enlarged, and at least one-half re- 
built, from a Gothic design of Mr. Poole, of 
Southampton, architect, was opened on Sun- 
day week.——A new church at Charlton, near 
Salisbury, was consecrated on Thursday in last 
week. The building is from the design of Mr. 
Wyatt, and consists of a single aisle, with 
raised chance]. It is an unpretending village 
church; constructed of brick intermixed with 
flint, and strongly faced with stone. The body 
of the church is lighted by seven windows at 
the sides, and two at the west end, surmounted 
by a small sexagonal light. The sittings are 
open, of a plain character, and, with the open 
timber-roof, are stained in imitation of oak. 
The style of the building is early English, of 
the most simple character. It will afford 
accommodation to about 200 persons. Mr, 
Thomas Crook, of Whiteparish, was the builder; 
and Mr. J. Street, of Redlynch, executed the 
wood work. The entire cost has not exceeded 
1,500/.——St. Michael’s Church, Gloucester, 
will shortly be ready for consecration. The 
carved east window has been filled with stained 
glass, executed by Hardman, of Birmingham. 
It represents St. Michael the Archangel in the 
centre, surrounded by different orders of angels. 
——St. Paul’s Church, Devonport, was conse- 
crated on Tuesday in last week. The designs 
for the erection of the edifice were drawn by 
Mr. J. Piers St. Aubyn, of Furnival’s Inn, 
architect, under whose superintendence the 
work has been completed by Messrs. Goodyear 
and Roberts, of Stonehouse, contractors: clerk 
of works, Mr. Galbraith. The church is 
situated on the eastern side of Morice-square. 
It is capacious, but has no galleries. It is 
fitted with low benches, stained and varnished, 
in oak. The edifice is capable of accommo- 
dating 750 persons. It is 83 feet 6 inches long, 
and 62 feet wide; consisting of nave with 
aisles. The chancel is advanced into the church 
two bays, and is separated from the aisles by 
low screens. The steeple, 100 feet high, is on 
the north-west angle. The roof shows three 
separate gables, in which are large windows of 
net tracery. The east end has likewise wit- 
dows in the gables with varied tracery. The 


district for which this church is erected forms’ 


a part of the parish of Stoke Damerel : it con- 
tainsa population of 10,000.——A new Unitarian 
church is in course of erection in Grange-lane, 
Birkenhead, and is expected to be ready for 
public worship in August next. The architects 
are Messrs. Hornblower and Barry. ‘The plan 
is cruciform, consisting of a nave 64 feet by 
22 feet; north and south transepts, each 19 
feet by 8 feet; and an engaged turret —_— 
against the south porch in second bay. Un 
the transepts are schools for boys and et 
with warming chamber and other offices to a 
eastward, over which ia the vestry and stairs 
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allery. The design is of the geo- 
tis Pc 5 period. The church will con- 
tain 310seats, exclusive of theorgan gallery.—— 
The new church in Sackville street, Everton, 
has been consecrated by the bishop of the dio- 
cese.——The tenders for Chesterton Church 
have been opened, and that of Messrs. Holme, 
builders, of Liverpool, being the lowest, has 
been accepted as an amount considerably less 
than the architects’ (Messrs. Ward’s) estimate: 
the works will be commenced forthwith. 








THE EARTH’S ROTATION MANIFESTED. 


‘ug discovery made by means of the pen- 
Py that the ive of the earth is a spheroid 
depressed at the pole or bulged at the equator, 
was a very important one, made manifest by 
the difference of the number of pendulations 
in agiven time, at or near the pole, compared 
with those at the equator; but Galileo’s in- 
strument, if we may so call the pendulum, has 
been destined, it would appear, to give a still 
‘more striking and important manifestation of 
its scientific utility, in what we might almost 
call the discovery of the earth’s rotation, made 
by M. Foucault, a young Parisian, who was 
interested with the story of Galileo’s church- 
going adventure, in which, by way of devo- 
tional exercise, the noble old star-gazer lifted 
his eyes heavenwards, but, as many a good 
Catholic would have said, profanely and child- 
ishly sat in mere idle contemplation of the 
movement of the lamps which swung from 
the cathedral roof! While repeating Galileo’s 
subsequent experiments, M. Foucault was 
astonished no less than delighted to observe 
that when the pendulum with which he expe- 
rimented, in a cellar of the house his mother 
and he dwelt in, was made to move from south 
to north, the plane of its vibrations varied, 
and still more varied, in regular succession, 
and the light at length flashed on his mind 
that here was the earth’s rotation almost 
visibly manifested. ; 

Various paragraphs and articles have been 
since circulating, in which very unsuccess- 
ful attempts have been made to give an in- 
telligible account of this fact to the general 
reader. In the face of these abortive 
efforts, some of them by men making first- 
rate pretensions to astronomical and scientific 
acuteness, we shall not presume to translate 
the abstract demonstrations of cosmical lore 
into the ordinary parlance of miscellaneous 
readers; but this we will say for the latter, 
that the attempts to render this point intelligible 
have failed, in many cases, not from the want 
of scientific penetration on the part of the 
public so much as from loose description 
and palpable error on the part of their self- 
elected teachers. Tables have been said to 
rotate round their centre instead of round an 
axis—not so much theirs either as the earth’s: 
oa have been described as vibrating 

or hours or days, without the slightest hint how 
this was done,—how or whether the effects 
of drafts, of torsion,- of local vibration 
were guarded against or allowed for,—in what 
plane, whether meridianal or otherwise, 
the pendulum was made to vibrate in the 
outset, &c. &c. And, notwithstanding such 
uncertainties, they were told that it was only 
“the unscientific mind” that for a moment 
hesitated to gulp down all the “common 
sense,” cast, like pearls, before those who 
could not appreciate it: whereas, we verily be- 
lieve, it was the unscientific alone who were at 
Once carried away by the ad captandum idea 
of the table rotating round its centre, with the 
earth’s rotation, while the pendulum mea- 
sured out that rotation like fixed hands on 
a horizontally rotating dial ! 

The subject is exciting very general interest 

th here and in Paris. This is indeed a 
great year of exhibitions! ‘Any one,”’ as re- 
marked by the Literary Gazette, “ who would 

ve proposed, not many weeks back, to prove 

€ rotation of the earth upon which we stand 
Y means of direct experiment made upon its 
surface, would have run the risk, with the mob 

,entlemen who write upon mechanics, of 

@ thought as mad as if he were to have 
Proposed reviving Bishop Wilkins’s notable 
Plan for going to the North American colonies 





in a few hours by rising in a balloon from the 
earth and gently floating in the air until the 
earth should, in its diurnal rotation, have 
turned the desired quarter towards the sus- 
pended aeronaut, whereupon as gently to 
descend ; so necessary and wholesome is it oc- 
casionally to reconsider the apparently simplest 
and best established conclusions of science.” 
Yes, and those who had the conceit of being 
the most knowing and most orthodox of men 
would have been precisely those who would 
have laughed loudest at the “ absurdity” of 
the proposition! Alas, poor human nature! 








** ANCHORA IMPARO!” 


**Tmperfect still!’? and ever thus 
Our noblest efforts here are found : 
The fruit of earnest thought and care 
Lies on the ground ! 


The poet dreams of love and war, 

Of lofty deeds, and faith divine ; 

But should he clothe his dreams in words, 
How poor they shine! 


The painter on the canvas strives 

To picture deeds, which erst have won 
The smile of God, the praise of men,— 
Actions begun 


To show to what high reach of worth 
The feeble sons of man may gain: 
The painter’s skill, the hero’s strife, 
Alike are vain ! 


Poor are the works the chisel yields, 

Though wrought they be by Michael’s hands; 
And poor the buildings that are left 

By mason bands. 


All poor alike—“ imperfect still’’ 
The bright endeavours of our kind, 
Save sympathy, enlarged and true, 
Should fill the mind— 


Of him who writes, and him who sees: 
Who thus a sacred love inspire, 

Feel the warm glow of genius thrill ; 
Celestial fire ! 


The worker spares no effort then 
To gain the goal of high emprize ; 
And he who gazes, watches with 
A hero’s eyes. 


For he who works, and he who sees, 
A kindred link in one unite: 
Action and thought together gleam 
With heavenly light. 


Thus have imperfect deeds a grace 

That those who wrought them strove to gain, 
Which proves the effort made, though weak, 
Was not in vain : 


For, in the outline incomplete, 
Love images the earnest will ; 
Nor deems it ever can be found 
** Imperfect still ‘”” 








Gooks. 


Something on Ruskinism; with a “ Vestibule,” 
in Rhyme. By an Architect. London: 
Robert Hastings. 1851. 

Mr. Ruskin’s dogmatism and mysticism 
have provoked this brochure from one who 
seems to have very much the fault that he 
condemns: so much so, indeed, that one is 
not quite certain at times whether he is playing 
Mr. Ruskin’s game orhis own. A writer who 
says,—“* We confide—or what is the same 
thing—allow some of the most important ar- 
chitectural opportunities to be confided to such 
creatures as a Smirke and a Blore,” has little 
ground to complain of the “ offensive manner” 
of another. 

It is much to be regretted that modern 
architectural writers should have fallen into 
this mode of spicing their essays: it is much 
too general. 

The following is a specimen of our author’s 
better style, in reply to Mr. Ruskin’s sweeping 
condemnation of the architecture of the Re- 
naissance :— 

* As to Renaissance, we really cannot afford 
to let that be flung upon the Ruskinian rub- 
bish heap. That it in itself contains a great 
deal of rubbish must be conceded ; yet do not 
let us on that account fling it all away, for it 
also contains much that is precious—much 
more that is useful. It requires to be well 
sifted, after which we may throw away the 
base refuse. and dross as being not only useless 
but worse. Renaissance—taking the term in 
its most comprehensive meaning—is at all 











events an established style; nay, a universal 
one as regards the whole of Europe during the 
last two or three centuries, and the extra- 
European civilization of other countries in 
recent times. Even our modern would-be 
purely Greek architecture cannot dispense 
with Renaissance ideas and motifs. Of all 
systems, that of the Renaissance, and what 
has grown up out of it, is the most copious 
and the most ductile. It accommodates itself 
far more readily than any other to all the 
various requirements of the present day; 
adapts itself to buildings of every grade; and 
is both freely susceptible of fresh impressions, 
and capable of giving utterance to novel ez- 
pressions also. Columniaticn, fenestration, 
arcuation, in all their varieties, and either 
singly or combined, are at its command. It 
gives us the dome, the campanile, and either . 
simple unbroken masses, or the most piquant 
arrangements of composition and plan. For 
domestic architecture, whether it be in town 
or country, it is far more generally appropriate 
and applicable than any other style, if only ° 
because, even when stripped so bare as to 
exhibit scarcely anything of style at all, it has 
the negative merit of being not unpleasing, 
provided the forms themselves are well 
portioned and well adjusted. What constitutes 
style may be almost entirely dropped without 
producing deformity; which is not the case 
with Gothic, not even the plainest.” 

As to the production of ornament by mecha- 
nical processes, he says, “ Be his declaiming 
against the production of ornamental articles 
by mechanical processes proof of his ‘sanity, 
of the soundness of his views, or the contrary, 
indisputable it is that it runs quite counter to 
general opinion, and practice also. It is a 
point on which there is something to be said 
on both sides of the question. The multipli- 
cation of specimens in bad taste is most’ as- 
suredly to be deprecated; but when articles 
are produced by wholesale, by thousands and 
tens of thousands, the very first-rate talent 
can be employed to design them, and the most 
diligent study be bestowed on them, at infi- 
nitely less cost—in fact, at a merely nominal 
cost in comparison with that attending the 
employment of the same talent and study, were 
each article designed and fabricated separately. 
And thus a production of real beauty may be 
diffused as a lesson of taste in quarters where 
it would else be excluded by its price.” 


A Description of St. George’s Cathedral, 

Southwark. London: Richardson and Son. 
Ir the authors of this guide-book, Messrs. G. 
and C. White, had confined themselves to the 
views and description of the building which 
they have given, as they might very properly 
have done, they would have found it advan- 
tageous. By speaking of Cardinal Pole as the 
last Archbishop of Canterbury, and dating an 
event from the time when England “ fell into 
schism,” they of course prevent many from 
aiding its circulation. 


Illustrations of Medieval Costume in England. 
By T. A. Day and J. H. Dings. London; 
Bosworth. Parts I. and II. 

THE examples here given are mainly collected 

from MSS. in the British Museum, Biblio- 

theque de Paris, &c., and are published at a 

low price. If continued as begun, and con- 

fined to six parts, the work will scarcely go far 
enough to be useful. 





Abi égé en Francais de la Loi provisoire sur 
Exposition de 1851. An explanatory 
Analysis of the Protection of Inventions’ 
Act for preventing the Piracy of Inventions 
during their Exhibition in 1851. By Perer 
Burke, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. W. Benning & Co. 

Tuis is a short separate supplement to Mr. 
Burke’s new work on the Law of Patents and 
Copyright, which we recently noticed. The 
summary of the law about the Exhibition in 
French is a novelty in its way, and must prove 
very useful to foreigners at the present time. 








British Museum.—The total number of 
visitors in Easter week was- 53,912. The gal- 
lery containing the sculptured antiquities from 





Nineveh was the chief object of attraction. 
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‘Bourtpincs tn Goa, Inp1a.*—Old Goa 
‘thas few charms when seen by the light of day. 
The places usually visited are the Se Primacial 
(Cathedral), the nunnery of Santa Monaca, 
and the churches of St. Francis, St. Gaetano, 
and Bom Jesus. The latter contains the mag- 
nificent tomb of St. Francis Xavier. Alto- 
weed we reckoned about thirty buildings. 

y of them were falling to ruins, and others 
were being, or had been, partially demolished. 
The attznordinary amount of havoc committed 
during the last thirty = is owing partly to 
the poverty of the Portuguese. Like the 

n Romans, they found it cheaper to 
away cut stone than to quarry it; but, 
ike the inhabitants of the Eternal City, they 


ruins, At Panjim, we were informed that even 
the wood-work that decorates some of the 
churches had been put up for sale. The edi- 
fices, which are still in good repair, may be 
described in very few'words. They are, gene- 
rally speaking, large rambling piles, exposing 
an ‘extensive surface of white-washed wall, 
surmounted by sloping roofs of red tile, with 
lofty belfries and small windows. The visitor 

admire the vastness of the design, the ex- 
cellence of the position, and the adaptation of 
the architecture to the country and climate. 
But there his praise will cease, With the.ex- 
ception of some remarkable wood-work, the 
miner decorations of paintings and statues are 
inferior to those of any Italian village 
church. As there is.no such thing as co- 
loured marble in the country, parts of 
the walls are painted exactly in the style 
of a small cabaret in the south of France. The 
frescoes are of the most grotesque descrip- 
tion, One may fancy what an exhibition it is, 
from the following fact :—Whenever a picture 
or fresco fades, the less brilliant parts are im- 
mediately supplied with a coating of superior | 
vividness by the hand of a common house- 
decorator. They reminded us forcibly of the 
studio of an Anglo-Indian officer, who, being 
devotedly fond of pictorial pursuits, and rather 
pinched for time withal, used to teach his black 
servants to lay the blue, green, and brown on 
the canvas, and when he could spare a leisure 
moment, return to scrape, brush, and glaze the 
colour into sky, trees, and ground. Very like 
the paintings is the sculpture: it presents a 
series of cherubims, angels, and saints, whose 
very aspect makes one shudder, and think of 
Frankenstein. Stone is sometimes, wood gene- 
rally the material used. The latter is almost 
— painted to make the statue look as un- 
like life as possible. 

Merropouitan SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 
«The acting committee of this association 
have issued'an address to the public, recapi- 
tulating what they have assisted in doing 
towards sanitary and social improvement and 
soliciting support to the efforts now being 
made by the association in the promotion of 
farther sanitary and social reforms. The 
objects of this association may be here recapi- 

ated: they are as follows:—*“To obtain 
through legislative enactments remedies for 
the evils which result from the present imper- 
fect sanitary condition of the metropolis, more 
particularly those arising from the condition of 
the dwellings of the labouring population, the 
non-removal of refuse, the prevalence of public 
and private nuisances, the unrestricted tolera- 
tion of noxious trades and manufactures, the 


defective water supply, the surcharged state of | nus of keeping it in proper repair. 


the graveyards, and other deleterious agencies.” 
Aid may be rendered to the association :—“ 1. 
By promoting the formation of branch asso- 


the metropolis. 2. By petitioning the Legis- 
lature. 3. By spreading abroad, by lectures 
and otherwise, a knowledge of the advantages 
which-will be conferred on society through 
efficient health laws. 4. By donations and 


17, 1s. and upwards, or a donation of 5/. 5s. 
tention of all who are friends of sanitary re- 


form amongst our readers (and the majority 
* From Burton’s “.Goa and the Blue Mountains.” 





behoof of military men, emigrants, tourists, 
ciations in the various parishes and districts of | hotel and lodging-house keepers, and occu- 


momentous objects of this association will be 
given ‘at Gore House on the 10th inst., as 
advertised in this week’s BuiLDER, when 
Lord Carlisle will preside. 
Gas at STEVENAGE AND Baupock.— 
At a recent meeting of the inhabitants of 
Stevenage it was resolved to appoint a com- 
mittee and canvas the town for shareholders 
and customers for a gas company to be esta- 
blished in order to light the x seed and houses, 
and probably eventually the streets. Consider- 
ing the smallness of this town, as we presume 
its rising importance since the Great Northern 
Railway was opened entitles it now to be 
called, the undertaking isa spirited one, well 
worthy of praise as well as of imitation. Of 
its success there cannot be a doubt. In Bal- 
dock, a correspondent informs us, our pre- 
dictions have been verified to the letter, .a re- 
duction in price having caused an immense 
increase in consumption. This little place 
began with 150 lights, and it now yields a 
profit tothe company of between eight and 
nine per cent. e price, we hear, is further 
to be reduced to 6s. It was this success, we 
believe, which induced an inhabitant, Mr. 
Dear, to urge Stevenage to follow the example 
of Baldock. 
Move. DweE.uinc-Hovssts.—The scheme 
for the erection in Edinburgh of improved 
dwelling-houses for the working classes has 
resulted, we are glad to say, in complete suc- 
cess. ‘The experiment was tried in Leith- 
walk. It was considered prudent to limit the 
operations during the first year to the erection 
of one row of fourteen dwellings, at the esti- 
mated expense of 1,260/.; but the Edinburgh 
Courant states that, from the judicious arrange- 
ments of the architect (Mr. Patrick Wilson), 
sixteen dwellings have been erected for 1,360/. 
Two of them contain three rooms, and the 
others tworooms. Every dwelling-house enters 
by a separate door, and they all have a supply 
of gas and water. Each house has a well- 
lighted scullery and sink; and the other 
conveniences are ample and complete. The 
drainage and ventilation are thorough, and 
each house has the privilege of a plot of 
ground. The annual rental amounts to 
1051. 15s., or about 7? per cent. upon the 
capital. The scheme is thus likely to prove a 
safe and excellent investment, independent of 
its social and sanitary importance. For the 
completion of it in its original integrity, about 
2,400, are required. 
FALu or A BripGEe.—On Tuesday in last 
week a fatal accident occured in Jersey- 
street, Ancoats, owing to the fall of the iron- 
bridge there which crosses the Rochdale canal. 
The bridge was built somewhat on the sus- 
pension principle, being so constructed that it 
could be raised by chains, in order to allow of 
the passage of boats underneath it. A sca- 
venger’s cart laden with street-sweepings was 
passing over, and- when it got’to the middle 
the two centre chains, by which the bridge is 
supported, broke, and the links to which some 
of the others were attached being drawn from 
the bridge by the unusual strain, it fell into 
the water, carrying with it the horse and cart. 
A man fell into the water, and was suffocated. 
The Manchester Courier states that frequent 
complaints have been made, at various times, 
of the insecure state of the bridge. An inquest 
on the body was adjourned, in order to have 
some scientific evidence as to the cause, and, 
we presume, to ascertain upon whom lay the 


LiGuT AND PortaBLE CoucHes.—A sort | 
of ne plus ultra of handiness in bedsteads for 


pants of small houses short of bed-rooms, has, 
by the powerful aid of angle iron, been in- 
vented by and registered for Mr. John Blair, of 


te 


re go) to the fact that a diner in aid of ‘the | tittle more than 3 feet in length and 24 inches 


= weight of those already made jy 
said to be ‘only about 45}bs. in all; and @ 
still lighter sort, with a slightly different con 
struction, is spoken of ‘as-only to weigh abou 
85 Ibe. For camping out, a waterproof cup 
tain is added, which converts it into a kind of 
tent: itself. Excursionists may just need thig 
sort of thing at the Great Exhibition; and, a 
all events, it will suit the lodging-house k 
toa Tangle. The inventor, Mr. Blair, how. 
ever, is one of those most useful and important 
public officers so much needed in Eng 
—a procurator-fiscal, or public prosecutor—g 
highly respectable class of men in Scotland, 
but is not a manufacturer or tradesman: hig 
invention, therefore, is not yet in mercantile 
hands, but might speedily be made available, 
we should think, if the metropolis become go 
overcrowded as many anticipate. 
CoNFERENCE oF Co-oOPERATIVE Socry,. 
TIES IN LANCASHIRE. —A conference of 
delegates from co-operative societies, stores, 
workshops, &c., held its sittings on April 18, 
at Bury. There were upwards of eighty dele. 
te present from various parts of Lancashire, 
orkshire, and Cueshire, representing forty. 
four stores actively in operation. The dele. 
gates reported the progress and present posi- 
tion of the stores. The reports were almost 
all similar in character, representing the socie. 
ties generally in a prosperous condition. The 
reports lasted upwards of six hours, and the 
following resolution was then moved, and 
carried unanimously: “ That it would be 
advantageous and beneficial to the various co- 
operative societies if there were an unity of 
action established for the purpose of mercantile 
transactions; and therefore this conference 
recommends the establishment of a central 
trading depét.” A committee of nine delegates 
was appointed to consider the details of the 
resolution, and report. 
Braprorp Mecuanics’ INstiITuTE.— 
The annual meeting of this institute was held 
on the 15th instant, the Rev. Dr. Acworth in 
the chair, when the usual report was read, 
from which it appeared that very little progress 
had been made since last year. A resolution 
as to the best means of increasing the annual 
income was moved, when Mr. Sichel depre- 
cated the idea of the institute going “cap in 
hand” begging for support, and contended 
that, in order to progress, or even maintain its 
ground, it must be made of a more attractive 
character, and more in accordance with the 
growing wants and taste of the age. He asked 
why working people did not come to the 
Mechanics’ Institute for their information, 
instead of getting it at the ale-house? He 
predicted that, unless the institute were modi- 
fied in its character, the erection of St. George’s 
Hall and the establishment of cheap concerts, 
would reduce the number of their members. 
He strongly recommended that the institute 
should partake more of the Atheneum cha- 
racter ; that its meetings should assume more 
the form of social gatherings, and the institute 
itself more resemble a working man’s club. 
Another member complained that the lectures 
were not more of a recreative character, an 
another that the reading-room had no news- 
papers. 
A CALirorNIAN BonpED WAREHOUSE 
MADE IN STAFFORDSHIRE.—A San Fran- 
cisco newspaper contains a rude woodcut repre- 
sentation of a bonded warehouse lately ere 
on one of the wharfs in the city, and made a few 
months ago at the Horsley Ironworks, Tipton. 
It is four stories high, the dimensions being 
26 feet frontage, 101 feet deep, and 45 feet 


high: it weighs 500 tons, and is designed to 
store 2,400 tons of goods. An ornamenta 
spiral staircase forms the means of communl 
cation from the lower to the upper stories. 
The outside has more substantiality than ele- 
Irvine, Ayrshire. By an adaptation of light | gance, but the graces of architecture, itis said, 
angle iron in the construction of the framing 
subscriptions.” An annual subscription of|°f portable beds and couches, not only is ex- 
treme portability here secured, but also peculiar 
constitutes a member. We would call the at-| facilities for erection and removal, whilst the 
constructive details possess great strength with 
little material. 
ple, 6 feet 2 inches in length by 3 feet in 


have not been altogether lost sight of. ~ Its 
erection occupied only eleven weeks ; and itis 
stated that the castings were shipped in six” 
weeks after the order reached England. Its 
cost, including freight, duties, and pile driving, 


Abed frame on this princi-|was about 75,000 dollars. ‘The whole is 
iron, without even a stick of wood in its com~ 
struction. 








Bentley. 


breadth, when packed away measures only a 
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gr. Maxcarer’s Caurcuyarp.— This 


i waste, filled with frail mortality, is 
Fence to excite great observation: the 
noted painted window of the church and the 
abbey of St. Peter’s will, beyond doubt, bring 
thousands of strangers to ‘the spot, who will 
marvel at the careless keeping»of the last home 
of our foregones : they will, perhaps, imagine 
gome misunderstanding ‘exists between the 
churches as to whose duty it is to keep it in 

er, A few cart-loads of loamy mould and 


alittle labour to regulate the grave-stones and 


level the ground, would make it look Christian- 


like. But, save the mark, a-select vestry and 
tual officers seem not to create a very 

clear atmosphere adjacent to their whereabouts : 

flowers won’t show, and even the grass don’t 
.—No IpLeR 1n Lonpon. 

Causes oF Dearness.—At the annual 
meeting of the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Sea Mr. Harvey, the surgeon, reported 
that during the last year 976 patients had been 
admitted. Of these 550 had been discharged 
‘cured; 166 had been relieved; and 260 were now 
in weekly attendance. These patients consisted 
of clerks, needlewomen, domestic servants, 
distressed foreigners, soldiers, sailors, and 
police, The principal causes of deafness were 
to be traced to the fact of living in confined 
and damp localities, to intemperance, want of 
cleanliness and out-door exercise, insufficient 
and adulterated food, wet feet and clothes, 
sleeping in damp rooms and unaired beds. 
As long as these causes of deafness were suf- 
fered to remain, the medical art was capable 
of little more than palliating evils which were 
inevitable. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERS.—A general meeting of this institution 
was held at Birmingham, on Wednesday in 
last week, Mr. J. E. M‘Connell in the chair, 


qhen it was announced that a letter had been: 


received from Mr. Peter Hollins, sculptor, in 
which he presented ‘to the institution a cast 


from a bust of the late Mr. Telford, the engi- 


neer. Papers were then read,-—by Mr. Barrans, 
of London, on an improved axle-box for rail- 
way carriages; by Mr. B. Gibbons, of Shut- 
bef near Dudley, on the ventilation of mines ; 
and by Mr. J. Beasley, of Smethwick, on a new 
machine for blooming iron. The chairman 
stated that the subscription for a testimonial to 
the memory of the late president, Mr. George 
Stephenson, was progressing favourably, and 
he trusted that the committee would shortly be 
enabled to decide upon the nature of that 
memorial. 

Cockermoutu Cuurcu.—In the account 
you gave last week of the meeting at Cocker- 
motth, it appears as if I had mixed myself 
up in the very disgraceful scene which there 
took place. My plans had been selected at 
& previous meeting of the rate-payers, and I 
only attended this meeting, at the request of 
the committee, to give any further information 
asked for, when I purposely and carefully 
avoided all personal allusion whatever. In ano- 
ther place one of your correspondents evidently 
refers to me as the party who sent down “the 
five coloured plans, &c.,” for the builders to 
tender from. 1 sent mounted tracings in out- 
line, with the difference of materials only indi- 
cated by plain tints, in the usual manner: no 
coloured drawings were sent, but more than 
sufficient detail drawings to enable any efficient 
builder to take out his quantities teary and 
the result was the tenders were much more 
consistent than is usual. As the character of 

HE Buriipsr, and the position it takes, de- 
pend on the correctness and fairness of the 
information contained in its pages, I trust 
you will have the goodness to admit this letter 
in a next correspondence.—J. CLARKE. 

EW ScHoo.s To ‘New Parisu or Sr. 
Mary’s, SowERBY, NEAR Hauirax.—The 
ering of these schools took place on Easter 
Monday. The building stands in an elevated 
situation, midway between the new parsonage 
and St. Mary’s Church. It measures 106 feet 
in length by 31 in width, and will accommo- 
ate 300 children. It is in one large room, 
hee ® wood partition in the centre 64 feet in 
ight, to separate the sexes: the partition is 
Temovable. For ventilation, flues are built 
under the floor, with valvular grates attached 





to them. The windows are also provided with 
easements, and upon the roof are perforated 
ventilators. At the east end is‘a residence for. 
the master. The building is in the perpen- 
dicular ‘style of fifteenth century. The ‘front 
is divided into three ‘parts, having wings at 
each end, which terminate with high pitched 
gables, surmounted by moulded points. In 
each of the ‘wings is a three-light mullioned 
window, with pointed head filled in with 
tracery, and in the gables are quatre foil lights 
of ogee form. In the centre of the front 
there is a porch with bold angular buttresses 
of two stages and moulded off-sets. This is 
terminated by a beli gable of great height, with 
foliated opening for the bell, and surmounted 
by a stone cover of suitable design.‘ The roof 
is of high pitch, of open timber frame work, 
foliated. All the timbers of the roof and the 
other wood work are stained by Messrs. J. 
Wood.and Son, of Leeds. In front is an ex- 
tensive play-ground, ‘enclosed by boundary 
wall and palisades. The building was designed 
by Messrs. Perkin and Backhouse, of Leeds, 
architects; and the contractors were Messrs. 
Riley, Fox, and Co. 

RESTORATION OF QuEEN PHILLIPPA’S 
MonuMENT, WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—Mr. 
Samuel Cundy has made for the Great Exhi- 
bition a restoration of a portion of the monu- 
ment of Phillippa of Hainault, queen of Ed-: 
ward III., in Westminster Abbey. It is exe- 
cuted in English alabaster under the direction 
of Mr. Scott, from the remains which have 
been found-embedded in an adjoining tomb. 
The original splendid monument was executed 
in the year 1370, by one “‘ Hawkin Leige, from 
France,” at a cost of 133/. 6s. 8d., of that cur- 
rency. The richness of the whole must have 
been very wonderful. The niches were occu- 
pied by thirty-two statuettes representing dif- 
ferent branches of the family, and of which a 
nearly accurate list is preserved. The figures 
shown in the portion made by Mr. Cundy, 
(which represents the head of the altar tomb,) 
are those of Edward the Black Prince, Lewis 
Emperor of Germany, King Edward I1I., John 
King of France, and William Earl of Hainault. 
Besides the effigy of the Queen and the sta- 
tuettes above named, there was a vast number 
of angels in the tabernacle work and elsewhere, 
so that the whole monument contained not less 
than eighty figures. The monument is nowin 
a state of the most deplorable dilapidation, and 
one result, of the present work will probably 
be to-excite a feeling for its restoration. The 
statuettes and angels are executed by Mr. John 
Philip. 

THe “Art-JourRNAL” ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION.— 
The first part of the “‘ Art-Journal Catalogue ” 
has been issued, separately paged, so as to be 
detached from the “ Art-Journal,” to be bound 
in a separate volume, together with an essay on 
“The Science of the Exhibition,” by Mr. 
Robert Hunt. It forms a fourth or fifth por- 
tion of the whole, which, when completed, will 
contain -engravings of about 2,000 of the 
articles contributed by the various nations of 
the world to the Great Exhibition, and certainly 
includes a larger amount of original matter and 
illustrations for 5s. than was ever before given. 
Without the security against loss supplied by 
the large circulation of the “ Art-Journal,” 
its production on such ‘terms would have been 
impossible. “The want of a scale lessens the 
value of the illustrations. 

Goop anp Bap.—The following tenders 
for a house for Mr. Haddock, of Bolton (Mr. 
William. Nicholson, architect), seem to me 
good instances of careful estimating :— 


Holt ee eT Re 0 


PUNE. oc occiindinwcecimewe: Sen we 

WENO. can mccmctccescs, Mate 

Shaw and Marsden .......... 498 10 
Ww. B. 


S1r,—Oblige me by inserting these tenders 
for alterations at the “ Penton Arms,” New- 
road, Pentonville :— S. 


Hodges ...cecesceweseceees 
Gadby cove cevececvseseccses 417 

Ashby and Son’. .....0s0-+4- 390 0 
Smith eope ee eesese nese sewe 390 0 
TS on am hiapecninedoueaate® 384 0 
Case eoee ee eeeseeseeoreorere® 


siaseheene 


SomMERSET ARCH ROLOGICAL SocietY.— 


The fifth and last evening meeting of this Society 
for the season was held atthe Museum, on Thurs- 
day in week before last. The Rev. F. B, Part- 
vp — a to Roche ser age a 

roceedings lately pu e e Society, 

now on sale. A paper er sre by the 
Rev. R. Mate, on the Rise and Developement 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture. The Rey. F 
Warre then concluded -his series of lectures 


on Medieval Costumes, by a on Eccle- 
siastical Vestments. ‘Various objects of .in- 


terest were 

THE FLaxMANn-GALLERY IN UNIVERSITY 
Cot.tecre.—The Flaxman Hall, already men-. 
tioned by'us, has ‘been opened ’to the ‘pulilic. 
We intended giving a further descriptian-of ‘it, 
and of the lib which has been built under 
the direction of Donaldson, but are 

forced by*pressure to pestpone the intention. 
Pimtico Workinc Burupsrs’ Asso- 
CIATION.—This co-o) ive society ‘had a 
festival meeting in the hall, 15, Vaux- 
hall-road, on 16th ult. to celebrate the-com~- 
letion of “the first house of a long line” to 
erected in 'Tachbrook-street, where the 
office of the association also is. Amongst the 
— ‘of ‘such associations present were, 
essrs. V..Neale, T. Hughes, J. Furnival, 
H. Ludlowjand Walsh, and Rev. J. Hansard. 
The me «was numerously attended by the 
associates, their wives, and daughters. Ap- 
propriate *seritiments were given. This asso- 
ciation, We'perceive,is now in regular business 


as “an | ve ‘company, in .all the various 
branches of the’ trades, 
TueE FisHMonc ALMsHoOUSsES.—The 


new almshouses erected by the Fishmongers’ 
Company, at Wandsworth, of which we have 

given'a view, béing finished, the almspeople 

have all been removed from the old building, 

opposite the Elephant and Castle, Newington, 

and are now in comfortable occupation of their 

new and wholesome dwellings. The old alms- 

houses will be razed on Tuesday. It is said 

the parishes south of the Thames are about to 

unite to obtain the site for the erection -of 
public baths and washouses. 

Str Joun Soane’s Museum, -Lincoun’s 
Inn-FrieELps.—We are glad to be able to state 
that, with ac view to a amet of fo- 
reigners and persons e provinces visitmg 
London during the Indwetsial Exhibition, the 
trustees have resolved to keep this Museum 
open four days in the week during the months 
of May, June, July, A .and Septeniber 5 
namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays. Foreigners will be admitted when 
the Museum is open, on producing a card to 
be issued at the several embassies. 

PautaTineE Civs Competition, LivER- 
POOL.—We ‘are informed that the successfdl 
competitor is Mr. Parnell ;and that the second 
and third designs selected are-by Mr. Williams, 
and Mr. Arthur Holme. . 

ATHENS AND ATHENIAN Art.—Mr.C. 
Newton, of the British Museum, has been 
lecturing on this subject at the Liverpool Cok 
legiate Institution. In treating of the Par- 
thenon, he regarded it.as one Pe poem with 
the glory of Pallas Athene and of Athens ‘it- 
self for its subject. By means of drawings, 
giving views of the sculptures as they sti 
exist, and as they are: osed to have existed 
in their original state, lecturer explained 
the various characters represented. by the 
artist, and detailed the action of the. piece, ‘so 
far as it was capable of -being made out. 














Delivered a few ago for the erection of of 
Villas, at 8 for 
Fuller, Mr. 
Co £2,060 0 
TARE Si ccccicccdsscacscscccocsdabedees 1,979 0 
Hill 1,830 0 
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G. & s2 the parties referred. to are le 
= Ds © “‘ &G. J.F.,” “G@.G.8.,” “ Michael’s 
Bhhoce™ toh tehall be glad to hear from him ‘Ere vat Op Dg 
“ Hand N.” (why did not you let - ve it cates fore) 
8. and ©,” “ Pocklington,” © C 

r” (the surveyor was boskdl to pine earlier 
oO and 8.,” * W.B.,” ¢ ‘J.G.E.,” “E 2 
H. H.” (reached us too late), “G. £..” “BE. M., af aN 
r from the first” fit de = 8 hy local stone 
and local * Acts), “ Quondam,” “G@. W.S.,” “K. G 
Bardi” (shall appear), 

vd Se are forced to postpone the conclusion of article 
son polishing marble,” and some others. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” pe not to the 
& Editor ;” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


atime 


ss cee a ka 

whegne ers to — or of Quan- 

tities with the greatest despatch, and at saving on the prices 
> 17, Cah E STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


BULLE Sof, QUAN TITIES— 
A HIM, Lithographer and Draughtsma: 
Fendbiesd eet Masiarting Decciigs pttated, cine pista oF 
ory ie canes manner. Plone elevations, &c. enla: 
or bebe ca atone, by a it draughtanien. Bills of quanti “ 
specifications, ographed in a few hours, and at 
a cee in keer Paciteromntatrect and 1, Adam-street, 




















Accu and COMMUNION CLOTHS, 


BOCLESEASTICAL S808, a, CHURCH DECORA. 
4 & ARR: rownlow-street, Bedford- 
pg te rg Trae ¢ most simple to the most elabo- 


recat en 
be oF re meng at moderate prices. 


ETROPOLITAN SANITARY ASSO- 


CIATION AuP) FRIENDS OF PARA RY | BEFORE. 











BANQUET at M. SOYFR’s, GORE HOU: . oO 

SATURDAY, May the Pe woth at six for silepest a* i pee 

The Right Honourable the Earl of CARLISLE, Chairman. 
His ore the Duke of Argyle wiliem A. Guy, M 
Lord Ash ler The Right Housursble the Earl 
| eo B, Al is, Esq., M.D. of Berrost Esq. 

ustin, Esq. Hodgion. 

B. G. Babington, Esq. M.D. Poe Holend, Boa. 
Wm. Baker, Esq. (Coroner) ay aa Thos. Hope, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas W. Barnett, Esq. Cc. H. Howell, 
J. L. Benham, Esq. Rev. H. Howarth, B.D." 
W. H. Brown, Esq., M.D. Jobn Ince, 
Sir Benjamin ie, Bart. Mies Ton, 130-5 F.G.S. 
John Bullar, Esq. % J. Lo rd, Esq. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. C. Macaulay. 4 
Charles Cochrane, Fsq. a Mackenzie, Fsq. 
The Hon. W. F. Cowper, MP. ae hlin, Ese. 
E. The H fy oh Lelie Malviite 
Goorne © Gruikshanks. Esq. Lord M fogeton 
Fg He Rue <4 J. Carnac Mervin, Esq., F.R.S. 

peg ie Hon. hari Tenny-| J. T. Norris, Esq. 

‘Eyncourt. aneeeia Bo room, F.R.S, 
ofa ickens, Esq. T. T. Ra 1, Esa., F.G.S. 
Rev. G. T. Driffield, M.A. W. “a 
F. Duesbury, Esq., M.D. R. Rawlinson. m, 
Viscount E vington, M.P. The Right Rev. the ra sishop 
. Edwards, Esq. of ~— 

W. J. Evelyn, . M.P. gous aperts, Hoa. F.S.A. 
William Fears, M.P. William Roge 
The Hon. Dudley F- Fortescue. | R. A. Slaney, Esa. MP. 
Robert Fox x, ion Dr. T. eg Smith 
Coveee Godwin, Esq., F.R.S.1 Pom Wei or, Esq. 

R. D. Grainger, Esq.. F.R.8. hackery, Esq. 
The Right lohourahle Lord R. illiams, Esq. 

Grosvenor, M:P. 





Application for tickets (one guinea each) to be mate to the 
Honorary Secret: ates of the Association, 10, Craig’s-court, Charing- 
cross ; or to oyer, Gore House, Ke naington. 

In the evening there will be a conversazione. 

Ladies will be aimitted on introduction by a Steward to the 
Gallery @ and Rooms, and be provi:led with refreshment. 


_M. W. LUSIGNAN, M.A 
ADOLPHUS ayaa M.B., }Hon. Secs. 
CHARLES R. W 


10, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, "Wal 





GREAT 
EXHIBITION, 
CENTRAL AVENUE. 





An osipeted Priced List 
oO 


CHURCH 


FURNITURE, 
exhibited by 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, 
BOLTON, 
LANCASHIRE, 


itted free by post on 
application. 





PARCELS DELIVERED IN 
LONDON DAILY. 


WOLFF & SONS’ PURIFIED BLACK 
o AD PENCILS, perfectly free from gri be entire], 
will maintain a firm point.—E. WOLTE and SON 

wee 3B Trade 5 inet = paves succeeded in so greatly 


improving th their Black Lead. ney are now manufacturing a 
or BLACK iHAD E NCIL, entirely free from 
grit, w ven eat easily zie aa te In India Rubbe x, ana ensure perfect 


= de of = and will 
maintain a co point. The an ‘Aepth 


8o great a perfection 
in the manufacture of this 1 dns to er able at all times to make 
the same strength and colour when once found to be suitable for 


any particular mEpeee, and have produced a pencil wh equal to 














those used in form when they were made of the finest 
Cumberland L: wh ich at the presext time cannot be obtained 
len tly ure oils. fo) 


or Pea best_pen The ‘ollowing are the 

HHH, fe FF . EHB, B, BB, 

[= B, iBBB, Ww. W. hie vast is particularly n recommended 

for writing and counting-house use,—B. WOLFF a BOKS have 

‘the honour or Maes ah wd PURIFIED BLACK LEAD PEN- 

to voy Office, the Admiralty, the Bank 

Hallway ies, and many other Public 

hments tie. be Stall =r x stationers, &c., and 
at the manufactory, 23. Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 


. 
al 








OYER’S UNIVERSAL SYMPOSIUM, 
Gore House, Kensington.—Season Ticke's: single tic! ket, 

_ guinea ; double ticket, one guinea anda half; family ticket, 
admiiting five, three guineas; none of which are transferable : to 
be had at the Symposium; Mitcheli’s, Bond street ; Sams’, St. 
James’s-street ; and atl the principal booksellers and musicseliers 


BRTIse . ASSURAN CE COMPANY, 


Chairman BY DNET RY MINES Ei 
The rates for both fire and life assurance are aa love can . 
safety be taken. ‘I'he premiums for mk assurance made 
the convenience of the assu: all to 
lars may bead at the head ofice SI any of the 2 Par 
DISH, 


ALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED 
[HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAr 


ae ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, N. 
Leicester-equare, mdon ; and 18, Bue Trew on het Parke sets 
porated underthe 7th and sth Vict. wee 
al as Healt Lives, 


This Com aoapeny nave es Diseased as 

Lives decl by other offices accepted at equitable ates % 
The Board meets every Th at 2 o'clock. Prospectuses, 
proposals, and any information furnished on application to the 


Ketuary or Bee WILLIAM HENRY ARCHE 
WILLIAM NURRIS, Secretary. R, Actunry, 


ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
FE OFFICE Fo. 73, CORNHILL. 
Established in 1824 for INVALID and d HEALTHY LIVES, 

c Lient: Gen. Bi bean ior Law Laehingto 
HAIRMAN— 
Dercty Cuarnman—Charies a hoi 2 
ow SDV ANTAGES OFFERED beg nk Prin 
miums fi age dh te aes ye 

Ascent ig Scales, commencing reduced rates. 
Alternative. One-third of — nb ent at 4 per cent. 
nvalids insured at rates pted to circumstances, 
zene and ee ed re: fixed rates for all countries, 


0 references ies of uni ti 
and’ habits, who appear a at nL the Otfiee, 72, Co exoeptin ionable health 
FARREN, sq, Resident Director, 


LOANS ON ru, ITABLE TERMS. 
I ONDON MUTUAL LIFE and GUA. 
4 RANTEE SOCIETY. Head Offices, 63, Moo oorgate-street, 
London, Incorporated by Act of Partlament, with a Guarantee 
Fund of 50,0002. Loan =e peewee = upon approved personal or other 

security, in’ wapewrenmgsy | fe assurance, for periods not er. 
endorsed three ir tae wil be lications addressed. to the Secre! on 
be regarded ge | - mfiden nti, aad 

0} 5 

y other information, on spplienie 


ZORGE WILSON, Chairman. 
Sos H TUCKER, Vice-Chairman, 
March, 1851. HENRY C. EIFFE, Secretary, 


The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies from 











wizkt> 








ae eae nek and eve 
the Society’s Offices. By os 





The season ticket affords the facil ity of entering the 
grounds forming the Symposium all times without payi: 
the door, which last charge M, Soyer has felt it incumbent on sn 
tomake in order to keep this delightful establishment select. For the 
description of the extraordinary multiplicity of the wonders con- 
tained in this, the Vatican of Gastronomy, see the critiques of the 
daily papers of Monday, April 28. The general py of the 
Symposium on the 10th of May will be celebrated rad ban- 
quel, given by the Sanitary Commissioners, at hich the Earl of 
farlisle will preside. Ladies’ tickets for the gallery may be obtained 
on application at the Symposium. 


s 
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HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of acy paee Capital 500,0002, 


ny 
Lord Wenlock, Eserick P 








G. L. Thompson, Esq. MSherid Hutton Park, 
Robt. Swann, Esq., York. 
Banxers.—Messrs. Swann, Clough, ané Co., York. 
Acruary and Secretary.— Mr. W. lL. Newman, York. 


The attention of the public is partioulart called to the terms of 
this Company for life insurances, and to the distinction which is 
made between male and female lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001. 

















Age Age 

next | A MALE. | A FEMALE.] next A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
birth- birth- 

day. | Whole Life Premiums] day. | Whole Life Premiums, 
10 eG ay 154 46 311 6 33 3 

13 193 he ee 50 6 4-6 313 3 

16 111 3 1 810 53 4ll 6 426 

20 114 4 1ll 6 58 540 414 0 

23 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 

26 203 116 2 63 740 69 6 

*30 250 119 9 66 840 710 8 

33 286 2 210 70 10 0 4 97 6 

36 213 0 264 73 uié 2 ll 2 6 

40 219 9 212 0 76 13 #1=~9 

43 35 3 217 2 80 15 12 10 




















AWRENCE and CO., 6, Parliament. 


Westminster. and q 20, York-; Manu- 
Foe non Dealers in Zinc, &c. :-—Fumis 5 chimney fhaf.s 
amie t; various sorts ot chimne: v= ed d. tops, perforsted 


tt in sheets, 3}d. per foot; rain pipe, 3 og 4d. per foot; bell 
tube, ib. windows, skylights, drawn. bar, &. &. 
order. Zinc or brass plates euppit pplied or engraved i. best manner. 
pelter.and sheet zinc and nails at lowest market prices. 


INC, from | the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 
MINING CO MPANY, is the purest known, free from alloy 
iron, lead, or srulphar It is sheath in spelter for brass 
ers, &c., and in eathing and roofings of all 
and nails of all dimensions. ‘be had ad at the following 
, who have Geaglt tee heat oe 
~ London—Messrs. Charles Devaux and ou ; Mr. Charles Jack 
. William Skirrow. 
pol Meas John Barwell. 
E. Zwilchenbart 
cater Stes esars. Rich. h ohnson a » BAR 
J.G.and a. 
‘ull—Messrs, Thomas iMoiey an : a Go. a 
Ln yy in Plumme! 
essrs. rt Anderson and Co, 
re eS on 
‘ essTs. ur an 
- Hzuscom Driscoll, and Co, 


Mr. W. J. Lefeuvre. 
h— William P. Stanley. ) 
pewich— a Harpham. 
gp rhich come 264s. soreumans f pa is generally used for roof. 
ich come at least 


than slate coverings ; 

ship sheathing, whch eae trom fret, ox yonre, comentee: 

cheaper per than copper pw tebe od nine cover- 

mad under . 
Teisalease tf ir. svi DERIC semis he surveyor of the 
(for wiih 5 charge. Bang fR «hy will 
“fo Mr HF aot, Genarel Agent for Fngland at 
y’s Offices, No, 12, Manchester-b Wetman 


Westmi 
e gine At dings, minster- 
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oS 
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ATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER TUBING, for Gas Fittings, Chemical Purposes, 
mpe, &o—JANES LYNE GIANGOOK, 


ngin ure 
Manufecturer AN Livet censee), Goswell-road, 
bege woes te the attention of Architects, Build 
the pow’ 2 to the Vul canized India. 


ena ‘a iegtine Rota BO te 00 fos and of va —_ 
ap suitable to the purposes for which itis Ned. "UL 
MANURE, 





HOSE for FIRD Et GI NES. whe 
Band BREWERIES, mantectured to BATHS in DWELLING: 
Pe a Peatimonials may to prc on apieation tothe 


N.B. gueam and Hot Water pede y of and ae? are. 
\coon eae but any ie to order . 








* Examp.e.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,000l. p yo on his'decease, for an annual payment of 
22/. 10s, ; and a Lady of the same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual payment of 19. 178. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
azes, and every br wig pen may be had at the Head Office in 
YOTRE f th NSUR RANGES a effected b: Aa 

are aiso effec’ is Tom on 
most ola terms. AGENTS ~ WA in those 4 aed 
where no 20 appointments have been made. a ocleateen to be made 
to Mr. WMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York; or to 
Me, HENRY DINSDALE 13, Wellington-street” Strand’ Agent 
or London. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, Established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on 





Lives and Survivorships — an 70, Lombard-street, City, and 


57, Charing-cross, Westinin 
DIRECTORS. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. Kirkman D. Hod; 
ince saeny | Brome ee, 
am Cotton, Esq. en! ance " 1 
illiam Davis, Esq. ae A etty Mu mead He and, ee 





Richard Fuller, Esq. 


Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.B.S. Hampden wads E . F.B.S. 


| Si Matthew Whiting, 


TO 
Emanue! Goodhart. Ba . in Da 
John raoward BR eps 


BONUS. 
se dain * —FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits r 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Seale ay 
Pounteie allotted, agreeably to ae he aed rah of pe Policies, 
ey J forme 3 rome. commencing pom tea . 
e fullowing is a specimen 0; e wooly lated. 
— investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 oh. at 



































Age. |. Sum Premiums Patrp. B Per centage 
when. | Assured. |————— a " added ed," | on Pre- 
Assured. Number.| Amount.. miums paid. 
£. £8 0}: & 8 d.]-'s. 
15 3,000 6 315 0 0 164 18 8 52 % ¢ 
35 5,900 7 773516 8 | 34713 4 4416 3 
35 2,500 6 43117 6 18318 0 4211 8 
45 2,000 6 44 00/ 172 67 37 210 
Annual Premium required for the forerance of £100 for the 
whole term of life 
Age Without BL, 9 Without With 
Profits. a Profiis. Profits. 
Zea |f8 4) faa] éad. 
18 11 e 115 9° | * 40 218 10 $44 
3 50. a 9 410 
wo | 40 | 304i] | 610| 67 4 











ROBERT TUCKER, Secre‘ary. 





of respectability and ind energy of character, 





hy ICTORIA _ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 18, KING WILLIAM.STREET?, CITY- 
Established 1838. 


BENJAMIN HAWES, } Esq. Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT. . Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. KS saatem, Esq. 

John Barna , Esa. John Knill, 

Gecrge Denny, Esq. John Nolloth, 3 

Bryan Donkin, B.S. Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Asron Goldsmid. Esa. Daniel Sutton, 

Sidney Gurney, Esq. O’B, Bellingham Woolsey, Esq, 





Assurers in this Comneny have the guarantee of an ample sub. 
scribed capital, and careful and ———- management, The 
success of the Society is manifest from the fact that since its este 
blishment =e than 2,200 Policies ie been issued, assuri 4 

1,300,0000., while Nees sane oe 125,000/. and upwards, 
income of 30,0002. ay ie nereasin ng. 
ty 1B DIT OF ONE THIR: OF THE PREMIUMS eo 
DEATH —When an assurance is halen out for the whole - 
= iife one-third of the annual premiums may remain unpaid till 


th. 
CREDIT OF HALF THE ge Ng FOR FIVE YEARS. 
—When an assurance is effected for the whole term of life, one 
half of the annual premiums may remain on credit for five ve dha 
at 5 per cent. per annum interest, to be paid off at the expi 
bes the bey Fane, or to remain as a charge upon the policy, as may 
agreed 
OFIT or BON US.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the entire 
as of the Compan pany are appropriated every seven years to parties 
who have been assured on the profit scale for three clear years; the 
bonus may be applied either in addition to the sum assured or ia 
reduction of the Future ccegaontee ap 
LOA dvances are mude to assurers on assignable pro- 
perty or income, and also on the earantes of most undoubted 


personal s 
“WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





ER TIE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST ‘GRACIOUS mAsEps THE QUEEN, 


FIELD ARSHA 
HIS ROYAL eT GO. PRI CE diner, K.G., Ke, 
K.P., d G.C.M.G. 


.B., and 
[HE ROYAL ‘NAVAL, MILITARY, 
LIFE AUSSURANGE SOCIETY, 


D EAST-INDIA 
b) A.D. 1837, 
FOR GENERAL bray Se ON LIVES, 
13, bear ene ondon. 
Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K Hi Se. RS., R.E., Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Danie il, Esq., De uty-Chalrman, 
Admiral the Hight Hon. Sir . | Major. en. CB, rob 
Cockburn, G.C.B., Rear-Ad- | Major-Gen. BE “ anee 
miral of the United Fingdom. Major-Gen. Arnold, 
Major em. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt. | Archibald Hair, Eeq., M. 


C.H. Captain William Lanees 
Coen. Bis Themes Bradford, wa 


hole: 
Lt.-Gen, Sir J. Gardiner, K.C.B. Wile prea irons Es , 


or-Gen. SirJ ohn Ro tolt K. 
Major. Genera} Sir Hew D. Ross, M pach Ten Sotheby, ©. B.,E.L.0 
General Ro; 


"Bo lock,@ 
Capt. Sir Geo. 




















Captain Wi ‘itiatn Cu . Bel 
a i 
Captain Michael Quin Bt. 
Banxers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Prvsictan-——Sir Charles sFeteumon Forbes, M.D., K..H., F.L8. 
CouUNSEL: nuevo, Bos rle-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields- 
SoLicrron—Stephen Mert 13, Suffolk-street, 


ast 
Actvuary,—John Finlaison, Esq., the Government Calculator, and 
President of the Insti ate of Actuaries. 


Artille! 
k, RNP. R.S. 








Assurances are granted upon the lives of peruns in 


fession and station in life,and for ev: the world, orld, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa a A the Tropics. 
The Rates Principles 


0 aggre are constructed upon wean 
with r aioe: tn every Colony, and, by payment of —— 
addition tothe Home Premium, in case of increase 0! 
with ee oateltin ni orcs may - menue (a 
out fo’ t Po 
soft ‘are divided am the Assured. 


Four-Fifth: he Profits 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRET ELL, Secretary. 


NVENTORS’ AID ASSOCIATION. ba 


(Provisional Eager. The Capital of the Association te 
be raised by Shares of tach. : 4 











ase Co, Gracechurch-stred 
Th has been formed for 
greed INVENTORS? ALD ALD 1 ASSOCIATION On scat e 


of affording to 
Patent lof Pat 
t or, their, inventions, an and. providing 9pD2 by the aid of hia 


ES 
The Association will in no, instance work ee 


"WA Doieations for the remaining shares, 
Applications 


ference, Seon 
terrae Pees oem apres ke 


WILL AM M. 1 OBERTSON, Secretary. 
5, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, London. 
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